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THE following sermons were, for the most part, preached 
amid the pressure of town work, to a Congregation whose 
lives are spent in the active scenes of City life. 

They are reproduced here as originally delivered, no 
attempt having been made to correct the roughness of 
style and want of finish which such sermons almost 
necessarily bear. 

They make no pretence to scholarship or originality, 
but are simply, as the title would indicate, an endeavour 
to draw from the profound truths of the Incarnation and 
Redemption, some practical lessons for the daily life of 
busy Christian people. 

The author has not hesitated to borrow thoughts from 
other writers and preachers, but he has endeavoured to 
acknowledge such obligations as far as possible. 
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SOME CRISES OF HUMAN LIFE 
AND THEIR MORAL LESSONS. 


Advent Course, St. Paul's, Dundee, 1893. 


I, CIRCUMSTANCES. 


‘* As it was in the days of Noe, so shall it be also in the days of 
the Son of man.”—S?T, LUKE xvii. 26. 
Now, of what kind were those “days of Noe”? We know 
from Holy Scripture that they were days of abounding 
wickedness. So bad, indeed, had the world become, that 
we read in but the sixth chapter of the Bible, and only ‘nine 
generations from Adam, that God, Who so lately ‘saw all 
that He had made, and behold it was very good,” now “saw 
that the wickedness of man was great in the earth, and that 
every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only 
evil continually ; and it repented the Lord that He had 
made man on the earth; and it grieved Him to His heart.” 
So fast had the evil spread—such fruit had the first sin 
borne! Such was man’s beginning ; and our blessed Lord 
in the text is speaking of the end; and He says that ‘‘as 
it was in the days of Noe, so shall it be also in the days of 
the Son of man.” Was it, then, to that desperate wicked- 
ness that He refers?—made more desperate by accumu- 
lated centuries of sinning ? 
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Now, I am not going to say that our Lord denies this 
aggravation of human wickedness; or that His words in 
any way preclude this; or, indeed, that He does not else- 
where lead us to believe that evil will grow to a still deadlier 
consummation, to be finally and for ever destroyed by His 
Personal coming ; indeed, it is true that all Scripture seems 
to indicate such a termination of the history of sin in this 
world of ours. Nevertheless, my brethren, it is not to that 
state of wickedness that our Lord in the text directs our 
thoughts ; for He does not leave us in doubt as to His 
meaning, but goes on to tell us what those features of the 
days of Noe were, which shall repeat themselves in the days 
of the Son of man—and they are these: “ They did eat, 
they drank, they married wives, they were given in marriage, 
-until the day that Noe entered into the ark, and the flood 
came, and destroyed them all ”—there is not a word of sin, 
no reference to the wickedness of the age. Let us con- 
sider, then, what it is that our Lord is really teaching us 
ere, 

1. It is, I think, first this—she pressure of earthly 
circumstances upon human life. Just as science teaches us 
that the very atoms of our bodies are held together by the 
pressure of the surrounding air, so our lives are bound 
round and acted upon by the pressure of conditions over 
which we have no control. ‘They ate, they drank, they 
married, bought, sold, planted, builded,” and they could 
not do otherwise ; one by one they were born into a world 
that did these things—did them for its very existence; and 
a man might as well refuse to submit to the pressure of the 
atmosphere, as decline to fall into the groove and live like 
the rest. Our Lord, then, is teaching us that these condi- 
tions of human life are fixed and abiding, and that we must 
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recognize the fact and make the best of it, or at least not 
make the worst of it. 

2. Ay, and this is the second thought: Make the best 
of it, and not the worst. Now look a little closer at those 
days before the Flood. 

Alongside and together with this inevitable routine of 
earthly circumstance, another force is seen. ‘The Divine 
purpose, the Divine administration, was ever marching on, 
sometimes “deep in unfathomable mines” of hidden 
wisdom, now and again coming up to the surface of worldly 
history, to be seen and recognized by the souls of men. 
And that Divine purpose was ever uniform in its end, and its 
aim was unfailingly the same, viz. the overthrow of evil and 
the supremacy of God’s sovereignty, and the deliverance of 
man from the usurping powers of darkness, to be once more 
the servant and the child of God. Under all the varying 
features of the Divine dealings, this fixed purpose was ever 
the moving cause ; sometimes for long centuries God would 
seem to leave man to himself; sometimes He would suddenly 
and awfully interfere ; but in forbearance and in judgment 
alike, He was working ever for the single end—to break the 
power of evil, to let the oppressed race go free. 

And now and again He came near and showed His pur- 
pose to man. This is the meaning of the days of Noe: 
“‘ My Spirit shall not always strive with man, ... yet his 
days shall be an hundred and twenty years,” ze. his proba- 
tion-time before the judgment falls. So Noah was sent, an 
apostle of God’s cause-—an apostle with a double task—to 
preach righteousness, to build an ark of safety; and so 
with his twofold mission he went forth to mankind, a 
witness for God, and for the kingdom of light, into a world 
darkened by the gloom of sin. And, if I may venture to 
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paraphrase it, his message was something like this: “ Men 
and women, whom God had made once good, whom God 
would always make happy, open your eyes, and see! There 
is an evil power in this God’s world, and it has got hold of 
you; God is about to crush this evil with an overwhelming 
blow; come apart, and be ye separate; this ark that I 
build, lo! it shall be the rallying-point ; to fly to it is a sign 
that ye believe God, and would witndraw from what is 
against Him; flee from the evil power, flee from the wrath 
to come.” 

That, I think, was Noah’s message; and for a hundred 
and twenty years it was delivered. And how was it met? 
“They did eat, they drank, they married, and were given 
in marriage.” That was all. There was nothing wrong in 
their doing so—it was the necessary condition of their daily 
life; but—but underneath it all they might have heard the 
voice that called them for their good, they might have seen 
the beneficent purpose of Him Who made them, and Who 
would not leave them in the usurper’s power. Yet they 
would not Zea, and they would not see, for indeed the evil 
one had got hold of them, and smothered them, as it were, 
under the circumstances of life. They were like the deaf 
adder under Christ’s feet in the western door of a French 
Cathedral, pressing one ear to the ground, and stopping the 
other with her tail, “refusing to hear the voice of the 
charmer, charm he never so wisely.”* And so the years 
went by; some disbelieved altogether the words of Noah; 
others mocked at the ark which he built; some believed, 
and said it would never come in /heir lifetime—so ¢hey need 
make no change; and others believed, and said they would 
change their lives, but then put it off, and put it off, “until 


1 See Mr. Ruskin’s “ Bible of Amiens,” 
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the day that Noe entered into the ark, and the flood came, 
and took them all away.” ‘So shall it be,” says our blessed 
Lord, “in the days of the Son of man.” 

3. Now let us consider the situation from our modern 
point of view. 

Life goes on with its old pressure, or rather, perhaps, its 
pressure increases as the centuries move along. Modern 
life is more imperious, more exacting, than its precursor ; 
things are more stereotyped ; the individual has less freedom 
than of yore. Once the patriarch in his tent, the anchorite 
in his cell, even the rustic in his country cottage, might 
shape his life somewhat as he pleased ; but men and women 
nowadays are for the most part crowded together in great 
cities, and banded together in unions of one kind or another, 
for one object or another—there is scarcely an individual 
who is really free; and the pressure tells, morally as well as 
physically. It does not matter to what class of society you 
belong, it is the same in all—/he pressure is there and you 
feel it. 

You cannot swim against the stream, even if you would, 
It makes itself felt in outward things. If you belong to 
one class, you will rise and be off to a day of toil, and rush 
away to meals when the whistle sounds, and come home 
tired and weary when the evening comes, as all your fellows 
do. If you belong to another class, you will go to your 
office or the market, and buy and sell and speculate, or 
look in at your club, You will do as those around you do 
—you must do so, you'cannot help it; even in the very 
ordering of your time you will own the pressure, and you 
will dine and visit at the customary hours, you will entertain 
and be entertained as those around you do: it was so in 
‘‘the days of Noe, they did eat, they drank, they married, 
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bought, sold, planted, builded,” and men will do so, must 
do so, till the Son of man comes, 

“ The Son of man” —“ The Son of man!” My brothers, 
it is like the sound of the angelus from the church tower 
of some busy town. “Zhe Word was made Flesh” —and 
why? Here is God’s latest, God’s /as¢ call to a world in 
the dominion of Satan ; His final assurance, that through 
and underneath it all, He had been working, night and day, 
while men toiled and while they slept—working for their 
deliverance ; that if they would be true to Him and to them- 
selves, they might yet be free. 

What Noah was to his generation, the Son of man, 
Incarnate God, is to the Christian age. ‘‘ Having one Son, 
His well beloved, He sent Aim unto them, saying, They 
~will reverence My Son.” Perhaps, amid the din of the 
world’s machinery, and the hubbub of its commerce, and 
the pressure of its social system, they will listen, one here, 
another there, to a quiet voice that says, ‘‘Come, ye that 
are weary with life’s battle, or heavy laden with its cares, or 
‘sickened by the palling taste of its unsatisfying delights,” 
“Come unto Me, and I will give you rest "—‘‘Come thou 
and all thy house into the ark ’’—this ark of Mine! 

4. Now to apply this teaching to ourselves. 

(1) Life with its pressure is about us, and we have no 
alternative but to live it as it comes to us. 


** We cannot bid, for cloistered cell, 
Our neighbour and our work farewell.” 


Here we must stay till our Lord shall come, or till He call 
us. to Himself; here, where they eat and drink, and buy 
and sell; and we must eat and drink, and buy and sell like 
the rest. 

The Priest, who perchance would lead a quiet life of 
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retirement, and give calm hours to study and meditation, and 
to preparation of too frequent sermons, finds himself beset 
with the thousand secular concerns that make up modern 
clerical life, and the things of God are driven right away 
into a corner. 

The earnest Christian, who fain would do some work 
for God, and grow himself in His love and knowledge, is 
often almost too weary to breathe a prayer, ere he sinks 
down to his hard-earned rest. Another is pressed hard 
with household cares, or by what we are pleased to call the 
claims of society, until it is well-nigh impossible to attend 
to the claims of God; Czesar wi// have the things that are 
Ceesar’s, and God must take His chance. And yet, oh! 
my brethren, through it all the Advent Voice proclaims, 
“The Bridegroom cometh—be ready; go ye out to meet 
Him!” And what are we to do? what are we to do? 
‘The answer, surely, is clear and strong, and it is this which 
is our lesson for to-day. That very life of which you 
complain, which seems so apart from, so to separate you 
from your God—of which sometimes you are inclined to 
ask, “Can all this be consistent with my Christian 
calling ?”—that very life-work of which you have that 
uncomfortable feeling, that ‘‘ this is not what you would be 
doing if you were saints ;” that eating and drinking, that 
buying and selling, and planting and building—those social 
claims, that business life, that—z/a/ is what you have to 
do for Him ; it is of chat that He will inquire when He 
returns. 

“Christ,” says a modern writer, “gives no picture of 
a Church ever on its knees, at some silent shrine, pray- 
ing for a far-off time. He foresees a body of men busy 
and intent, absorbed in the practical use of their gifts, 
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bent on turning five talents into ten, or two into four. 
Who are those whom He approves at the judgment-seat ? 
Those who had sought with deepest zeal to better the state 
of men here, to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, visit the 
sick, and the prisoners. He blesses an active Church, busy 
in present benefits, whose members have spent themselves 
in the service of human needs. It is such as these that He 
will welcome, ‘ Come, ye blessed.’ 

‘‘Earth is thrown upon our hands and upon our care, 
because the Master is withdrawn. Our pleasures, our 
homes, our interests, our lives, our eating and drinking, our 
marrying and giving in marriage, all these are talents en- 

‘trusted to us, and our Lord looks for gain to Himself from 
fhiena;”? + 

(2) One thing then remains ; one thing that can save us 
while we eat and drink, and plant and build like the rest, 
to do it all with the soul’s eye ever on Him Who comes, 
with the soul’s ear ever straining to catch the sound of His 
chariot-wheels—watching, we “ prisoners of hope,” as those 
who watch for the morning ; and He says, “ Behold, I come 
quickly!” Our safety, then, amid earthly things, is to feel 
and to own His demands; to anticipate His coming; and 
to do our life’s work—“ the trivial round, the common 
task ”—with regard to His return. Business cannot really 
hinder us from serving Him, pleasure need not hinder us» 
if we will it so; for be life’s pressure what it may, “I am 
persuaded that neither life, nor death, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall 
be able to separate us from the love of God which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” 


* Canon Scott Holland, “Creed and Character,” pp. 322, 324. 
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II. CHOICE. 


‘“ As it was in the days of Lot . . . even thus shall it be in the 
day when the Son of man is revealed.”—St. LUKE xvii. 28, 30, 


1. WE spoke last week of the pressure of earthly cir- 
cumstances upon human life, over which the individual 
has no control; and we considered that these could not 
really hinder a man from the service of God, nor rob him 
of that ‘liberty wherewith Christ has made him free.” 

We are to speak to-day of earthly circumstances and 
surroundings from a wholly different point of view. We 
are to take into our consideration that serious, and’ too 
often forgotten fact, that circumstances are not d/ways 
uncontrollable ; that a man’s surroundings may sometimes 
be such as he has himself created; and that the fetters 
which eventually hamper and bind him, may be those 
which no hand but his own has forged. 

2. Now, this moral fact is brought before us in Holy 
Scripture in the story of an individual life. 

(The life of Lot is, like many others in Holy Scripture, 
told us in fragments. It is indeed, as it were, a series 
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of tableaux, each of which reveals a stage of earthly circum- 
stance, with its accompanying tale of moral development ; 
for we must always remember that Scripture history is a 
record’ of moral growth or decline, rather than of external 
facts, and that it deals only with outward events as they 
affect or expose the story of moral character. That is to 
say, Holy Scripture unveils for us the real men and women 
of whom it speaks; the men and women as they are, as 
they. lastingly shall be; for that which we do passes away 
with our mortal life, but what we ave remains for ever.) 
“The things that are seen”—our outward life and actions 
—‘are temporal ;” ‘‘the things that are not seen ”—our 
own true selves—these “are eternal.” 

Now, in this story of Lot, there are four episodes, each 
striking in itself; still more so in the moral lesson which it 
unfolds. 

(x) Lot is first brought before us in a single verse, 
overshadowed almost by his greater relative, Abram; but 
that verse is nevertheless the key to his moral history. In 
Gen. xii. 4, we are told of Abram’s obedience to the call 
of God, which won for him such distinctive honour as the 
man of great faith—“ the father of all them that believe ” 
—when he went forth from home and kindred, into a land 
that he knew not; but we are also told that he did not go 
alone. ‘Abram departed as the Lord had spoken unto him, 
and Lot went with him.” 

That faith of Abram found an imitator and a partner. 
“Lot went with him.” Both these men obeyed God, 
and threw themselves upon Him in a great venture of 
faith ; both “‘sojourned in a strange country, dwelling in 
tabernacles ;” both were “heirs of the same promise ;” 
both “looked for a city which hath foundations, whose 
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Builder and Maker is God.” And for years these two noble 
men thus lived together their pilgrim-life; together, we 
suppose, they went to Sichem, and pitched their tent, and 
built their altar at Bethel; together they went in the days 
of the famine into Egypt, and returned once more to 
Canaan. They were one in aim, in hope, and in manner 
of life. That was the beginning: so full of promise, so full 
of spiritual hope. 

(2) Now let us turn to the end—those “days of Lot” 
of which our blessed Lord is speaking in the text; for in 
considering the four incidents that make up the life of 
Lot, we shall best consider them in this order, that we 
may trace out the relation of effect and cause. 

It is the evening before God destroyed the cities of the 
plain. Abraham is engaged in that mysterious pleading 
with his Maker for the righteous few, to be found, perad- 
venture, in those doomed cities of the plain. Again and 
again he throws himself upon the long-suffering patience 
of his God, and he receives the gracious promise that the 
whole city shall be saved “for ten’s sake.” And where is 
Lot? Is he at Abraham’s side in that hour of pleading? 
Does his voice join in that holy intercession ? 

Or again we may ask, Who are these thus stirring Abra- 
ham’s inmost soul—those few possible righteous for whom 
he concerns himself so much, and for whose sake he takes 
upon himself to speak so urgently with the Majesty of 
God? 

Come down to Sodom for a moment. Two angels came 
to the city at eventide. A man is “sitting at the gate” 
—does this expression imply, as some have thought it does, 
an official position in the community ?—at any rate, it is to 
his house the angels go; and when, in this stronghold of 
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abomination, even angels are scarcely safe, who is that 
householder of Sodom who makes the unnatural proposal 
too vile for repetition? And when the morrow dawns, 
while Abraham stands ‘‘in the place where he stood before 
the Lord,” and looks over the burning plain, who is that 
man laid hold of by angel-hands, who lingers, and has to 
be hurried along, whose kindred will not join him in his 
flight, save his two daughters and his reluctant wife, whose 
yearning look behind her seals her doom ?—wzo is it that 
even then will not face the mountain climb, but begs for 
a city still, ‘‘a house made with hands,” though a little 
one? 

Woo is this man? My brethren, it is Lor—Lot of the 
pilgrim-life ; Lor, “called of God,” as was Abram ? 

Will you make excuses for him? Will you say, ‘‘ But 
he lived in Sodom, and could not help himself; we 
must make allowances for circumstances, and their pres- 
sure”? Yes, but that is just the point of our lesson 
to-day ; for consider how those circumstances, that environ- 
ment, arose ; how Lot the pilgrim became Lot the house- 
holder, perhaps the official personage, in this abode of 
Satan ! 

(3) In the thirteenth chapter of Genesis the curtain, as 
it were, rises on the intermediate tableaux in this sacred 
tragedy, and reveals to us the crisis upon which such 
serious consequences turned. Abram and Lot, as yet 
together, have returned to Canaan after the famine, and it 
becomes necessary, through their great possessions and 
numerous retainers, that they should live a little apart from 
each other. It was but a simple incident, and need have 
involved nothing very serious to any one; and yet how, in 
this strange life of ours, the most serious issues proceed 
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from the simplest sources, and the crisis of a moral 
history may coincide with the most commonplace event ! 
It was just this way: Abram gave Lot the choice—“ If 
thou wilt take the left hand,” said he, “I will go to the 
right ; or if thou depart to the right, then I will go to the 
left”—and so Lot had to choose; and “ Lot lifted up his 
eyes and beheld all the plain of Jordan, that it was well 
watered everywhere, even as the garden of the Lord... . 
Then Lot chosz him all the plain of Jordan.” 

There were, we see, two elements in his choice. First, 
it was based wholly on worldly advantage. The plain was 
“well watered,” good for his flocks and herds. Second, it 
was wholly regardless of religious considerations, “The 
men of Sodom,” we are told, ‘‘were sinners before the 
Lord exceedingly.” And yet the incident closes with the 
significant intimation, that ‘‘ Lot pitched his tent toward 
Sodom ”—it was a tent still, but he pitched it “ toward 
Sodom.” 

(4) One episode alone remains—a prelude, indeed, to 
the final scene, yet linked significantly with the preceding 
incident. Four kings of Canaan under Chedorlaomer con- 
quer five other kings under the king of Sodom, and among 
the captives carried off is ‘“‘ Lot, Abram’s brother’s son, wo 
dwelt in Sodom.” We left him “pitching his tent toward 
Sodom ;” he “ dwells in Sodom” now! The tent is gone, 
the pilgrim-life is gone; and he, God’s called and chosen 
son, is content to dwell among these “sinners before the 
Lord.” ‘How are the mighty fallen, and the weapons” 
of his spiritual warfare “perished” ! 

Yet God gives him this sharp warning, but even this is 
thrown away ; (the temporary loss of his property, his meet- 
ing again with Abram, who bravely rescues him and his 
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belongings, does not win him back to his former life. The 
man /imsef is altered by the moral choice he made, and 
back he goes to the Sodom which he has chosen,}\until at 
last you find him barely rescued by angel-hands, his family 
demoralized, his wife lingering and lost, his property now 
completely destroyed, his own life just saved, but “so as 
by fire.” True enough, everything was against him in the 
end; but little by little, by his own act, he had built up 
that environment which ultimately closed in and crushed 
him in its fall. 

3. Now, without doubt, my brethren, we Christians, 
every one of us, clergy and laity alike, have been called, 
as Abram and Lot were called, to a pilgrim-life. ‘‘ Here 
have we no continuing city, but we seek one to come;” 
that is our motto, and we follow One Who bore the Cross, 
and Who “had not where to lay His head.” And we too 
are free to choose, and by our choice in this or that, in 
great or small, we are daily building up that wall of cir- 
cumstance which hems us round, 

Is it in early life, the choice of a profession, or of some 
such step in our career? or is it the choice of a friend- 
ship? or a companionship? or a business relationship, or 
transaction? or is it that even more serious choice on 
which hangs so much of weal or woe—that union, lifelong 
and irrevocable by the law of God, but which human law 
goes through the blasphemous farce of pretending to 
dissolve, when men and women have dragged God’s holiest 
institution through the mire of sin? But I need not specify 
these occasions of our choosing; rather should I direct 
your minds to those fundamental principles which should 
always govern us in every choice we are called upon to 
make, if we would not weave about our lives, and about 
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our souls, those hindrances from which few escape, or 
escape only, as Lot did, with much loss and with bitter 
sorrow. And first, then, this— 

(x) Let us beware of covetousness. My brethren, it is 
not money, not great possessions, that need hinder a man 
from loving and serving God. Abram was a richer man 
than Lot, for we read in the very chapter that tells of 
Lot’s sad choice, that ‘‘ Abram was very rich in cattle 
and in silver and in gold,” whereas of Lot it only says, 
“Lot also had flocks and herds and tents.” No, it is 
not the possession of money that separates from God; it 
is the greed of it. May we suppose that it was just the 
desire to rival the greater riches of Abram, that stirred 
Lot to his dangerous choice, and brought him into com- 
merce with Sodom, till he was enslaved in its vicious hold ? 
At any rate, I know that many a man to-day is dragged 
into expenditure beyond his means, and into practices 
which his conscience condemns, simply that he may not 
be left behind in the social race ; that he may do and live 
as his neighbours live and do. It is that vulgar greed of 
getting, and of being thought well-to-do, that blinds men’s 
judgment, and dulls their conscience, and steels their 
heart against the things of God, until our blessed Lord’s 
words are quite forgotten—“a man’s life consisteth not in 
the abundance of the things that he possesseth.” 

(2) Secondly, may I say this—and I would say it very 
specially to the young, who to-day are building up that 
wall of circumstance and of habit which later on shall hem 
them in, and hedge them round so closely—Let us beware, 
of luxury? It is, I cannot but feel, one of the most dan- 
gerous evils of our day ; and wherever it shows itself (history 
assures us of this), it is the sure precursor to national or 
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individual decay. It is indeed the “ pitching of the tent 
toward Sodom;” it renders the whole nature soft and 
effeminate, and makes it the easy prey to unbridled passion 
and vicious desires. It is not the Aaving money or leisure 
that will harm you; it is the using these for selfish and 
self-indulgent ends; the abandoning the simple tastes and 
manly habits of our hardier forefathers for the more 
luxurious habits of our so-called modern civilization, which 
bids fair to equal those degenerate days of ancient Greece 
or Rome! We need, every day more seriously, those 
warning words, spoken by a great leader of religious 
thought some forty years ago: ‘Men will know what 
pleasure is, and they drink deep. Keen delight—feverish 
enjoyment—that is what you long for ; and these emotions 
lose their delicacy and their relish, and will only come at 
the bidding of gross excitements. The ecstasy that once 
rose to the sight of the rainbow in the sky, or the bright 
brook, or the fresh morning, comes languidly at last only” 
in the crowded midnight room, or the excitement of 
commercial speculation, or beside the gaming-table, or 
in the fever of politics. It is a spectacle for men and 
angels, when a man has become old in feeling, and worn 
out before his time. Have the young never seen such 
old men stand among them in their pleasures, almost as 
if to warn them of what they must themselves at last be- 
come?”+ This truly is the “Sodom” to which a life of 
self-indulgence leads. 

“And as it was in the days of Lot, so shall it be in the 
days when the Son of man is revealed.” ‘‘ When the Son 
of man is revealed!” That matchless life, that noble man- 
hood, that strong, pure, self-sacrificing soul! Ah! how 
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will our softness and self-indulgence look beside that 
revelation of what man was made to be? . 
And where shall He find us when He comes—He Who 
bore the Cross, and bade us take it up and follow Him, 
pilgrim-wise, to our home above? Shall He find us 
coming up, slowly, lingeringly, reluctantly, from a “Sodom” 
—a world that has failed us at the very last—that itself 
is fast falling to pieces before His consuming Presence ; 
saved, just saved, perhaps, as by fire; obliged to leave 
behind us all upon which we have set our foolish hearts ; 
and to be content for ever with “ Zoar,” the lowest place, 
unable ever to climb those heights of bliss where Abraham 
and the faithful dwell in the presence of their God? Oh, 
God forbid! Rather let Him find us with the Cross on 
our shoulder, as well as on our brow, with loins girded 
and lamps burning; with simple habits, and restrained 
desires, as those that wait for their Lord and His greater 
bliss. ‘“‘ Blessed is that servant whom his Lord, when. 
He cometh, shall find so doing.” 
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III. RESPONSIBILITY. 


“Thou art weighed in the balances, and art found wanting.”— 
DAN. v, 27. 


1, WE reach to-day, in the course of our Advent thoughts, 
the consideration of that feature of our human life which 
is at once the noblest and the most serious. It is that 
feature which distinguishes man from the brutes, which 
‘makes him a person and not a thing; that which lies 
behind circumstances ; that with which the gift of a moral 
law and of free will is necessarily charged—in a word, 
Responsibility, “Every one shall give account of himself 
to God.” ‘Thou art weighed in the balances.” 

2. Now, it was. by contemplating what Holy Scripture 
tells us of an individual life—the life of Lot—that we learnt 
last week how circumstances may be built up round a man’s 
life, by his own hand, in the exercise, often in what seem 
trifling matters, of his moral choice; so to-day, this conse 
quent and most solemn lesson of personal responsibility 
comes to us from Holy Scripture, in review of an individual 
life passing under the judgment of Almighty God. 

I do not think it is necessary for me to enter at any 
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length into the well-known story. We can all easily recall 
the notable scene in Belshazzar’s banquet-hall, on that night 
when the fate of Babylon and its king was sealed. ‘‘ Bel- 
shazzar,” we are told, “made a great feast to a thousand of 
his lords, and drank wine before the thousand.” There 
were the usual surroundings of Eastern magnificence and 
voluptuousness, and yet on this very night, Darius the 
Median, with his besieging forces, lay outside the walls 
of Babylon, vigorously pushing on his plans, while within 
the city hundreds of Jewish captives were longing for the 
coming of the Persian, to whom their sacred prophecy 
pointed as the deliverer of their race. 

Then, in close connection doubtless with this, follows 
the king’s presumptuous act—the bringing in and using for 
his own pleasure, and for his idol-worship, the vessels of 
Jehovah’s Temple, upon which the Hand of God Himself 
breaks in so abruptly, and yet in a manner worthy the 
majesty of His omnipotence. There was no noise, no 
storm, no thunder-crash; only “the fingers of a man’s 
hand wrote over against the candlestick, upon the plaister of 
the wall of the king’s palace, and the king saw the part of 
the hand that wrote.” It was the sentence of his doom— 
““Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin.” It is the sentence upon 
a kingdom, upon a dynasty, and upon an individual life. 

There is one feature in the story, however, which is 
especially instructive to note—viz. how intuitively the 
king discerns the bearing of that admonition. It is written 
in an unknown dialect. None—not even the wise and 
learned ones—can read the writing ; and yet note the effect 
that those mysterious characters make upon Belshazzar. 
“Then the king’s countenance was changed, and _ his 
thoughts troubled him, so that the joints of his loins were 
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loosed, and his knees smote one against another.” My 
brethren, surely the secret lies in that second clause—* his 
thoughts troubled him.” Conscience translates those un- 
translated words, and assures the king whose hand it is 
that writes, and wat it writes. “If our heart condemn 
us, God is greater than our heart, and knoweth all 
things.” 

And we must notice, in the second place, where this 

man’s moral responsibility lay. It is clearly set forth in 
Daniel’s calm, judicial words. Belshazzar, Gentile monarch 
though he was, had had exceptional opportunities of know- 
ing the truth of God. For nearly seventy years the chosen 
people of Jehovah had dwelt in Babylon, and in the preced- 
ing reign God had revealed Himself in two most remarkable 
events. First, in the deliverance of the three young men 
from the fiery furnace, which called forth Nebuchadnezzar’s 
decree concerning the honour of the true God; and, 
secondly, in His personal judgment on Nebuchadnezzar’s 
pride. This incident Daniel solemnly recalls, and brings 
out of it the clearest statement of the moral responsibility 
of the king. ‘‘And thou his son, O Belshazzar, hast not 
humbled thine heart, though thou knewest all this; but 
hast lifted up thyself against the Lord of heaven; and they 
have brought the vessels of His house before thee, and 
thou and thy lords have drunk wine in them; and thou 
hast praised the gods of silver, and gold, of brass, iron, 
wood, and stone, which see not, nor hear, nor know: and 
the God in Whose hand thy breath is, and Whose are all 
thy ways, hast thou not glorified.” 

Belshazzar knew—‘¢here was his sin: it was against his 
knowledge. There were three features of it, I think. 

(1) He knew the reality of Jehovah’s being, and that 
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He ruled in the kingdom of men, and yet he defied that 
Almighty power, and trusted in the strength and security 
of his city to save him from the besieging foe. 

(2) Again, he knew that sharp lesson taught to his 
father—of the peril of human pride. 

(3) It may be, indeed, that there was another aspect to 
his sin. Though he knew the truth himself, yet perhaps 
his lords and courtiers still held by their heathen deities. 
Was this act of his a bid for their support, an encourage- 
ment to their flagging courage in the hour of national peril? 
Was this act done, that is to say, from motives of policy 
and expediency—this honour to gods that he knew were 
false, this insult to the God that he knew was true? At 
any rate, we have surely enough here on which to found a 
most serious lesson concerning the moral responsibility of 
our human life. 

3. My brethren, knowledge must be the first element in 
the balance of judgment, where an intelligent being renders 
his account to a Personal God. “ Zhou knewest all this !”— 
that is the indictment. Nor is that knowledge necessarily 
or primarily the consequence of revelation. St. Paul, at 
heathen Lystra and at scholastic Athens, appealed to an 
intuitive knowledge of a Personal God, witnessed to by the 
world of nature in the one case, and by the consciousness 
of the human mind in the other—a sense of personal 
responsibility for what he does and for what he zs, to One 
higher than himself. 

And what, then, shall we say, when, to this glimmering 
light of nature, is added the meridian splendour of the 
Christian faith?—when the claims of the Creator are en- 
hanced by those of the Redeemer; when the love of the 
Father, and the sacrifice of the Son, and the pleading of 
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the adopting Spirit, make their claims upon the hearts 
and consciences of God’s regenerated sons and daughters ; 
when the claim which unaided nature owns; passes into the 
fervent consciousness of Christian obligation, which wrung 
from the strong nature of Saul of Tarsus the obedience as 
of a little child “Ye are not your own; ye are bought with 
a price: therefore glorify God in your body, and in your 
spirit, which are God’s”? Surely the Christian creed which 
we profess, is in the balance of God over against the life 
which each one of us is living: “ Out of thine own mouth, 
O Christian, shalt thou be judged.” 

4. And yet, in spite of this—this knowledge, this revela- 
tion, this claim of redeeming love—are there not, even in 
Christians’ lives, phases of sin of Belshazzar’s sort ? 

(1) Independence of God. Secure in this great Babylon 
which I have builded by the might of my power, and for the 
honour of my majesty; this fortune which I have amassed, 
or am amassing, which is mine to do with as I will; this 
social status which I have attained; this luxurious home 
which I have gotten and enriched; this harmony and 
culture which I have acquired; this intellectual develop- 
ment which I have reached, and to the bar of which I 
insist on bringing all things, even the revelation of my 
God. JZ/ Mines It is the horrible egoism of our modern 
life which ‘‘sitteth in the place of all that is called God, 
showing itself that it 27 God”! “It sometimes seems,” said 
the late Dr. Pusey, in one of his Oxford sermons, ‘as if 
the impious flattery of the Roman poet, when the weather 
cleared in the morning for the imperial spectacle—‘ With 
Jove, divided empire Caesar sways’—were the religion of 
Christians, and that, over ourselves at least, we hold a 
partnership of jurisdiction with Almighty God.” 
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(2) Nor, my brethren, are we Christians wholly free 
from Belshazzar’s second and more presumptuous sin: 
“ Bring hither the vessels of the house of God!” We have 
many of these in our keeping, and we are responsible for 
their use. (a) There is that Jody, made after God’s likeness, 
made by Christian Sacrament a “temple of the Holy 
Ghost”—is it mine to do with as I will? to indulge its 
passions and gratify its appetites and desires as my passing 
fancy may dictate? Yet, let me remember, it was made to 
be the instrument of holiness, the outward means through 
which the regenerate soul may speak and work for God and 
man. ‘Let every one of you know how to possess his 
vessel in sanctification and honour,” says the apostle ; and 
again, ‘The body is for the Lord.” (6) Or that sacred 
vessel of the mind, made certainly to contain the pure 
streams of Divine knowledge, is it to be desecrated with 
evil thoughts, or fed with literature vicious in morals and 
unsound in faith? (c) Or, once more, that go/den vessel of 
my feart, capable of loving the highest and the best— 
capable of loving God Himself !—it, too, may be filled with 
“the husks that the swine did eat;” it, too, may be used 
for unworthy and ignoble ends—may spend its rich and 
rare capacities on the world, or the creature, or upon that 
least worthy of all objects, upon sedéA And for the use of 
all these sacred capacities I am responsible ; in regard to 
them all, God shall bring me into judgment; concerning 
them all, His hand writes on the wall of my life, “Thou art 
weighed in the balances, and found wanting.” 

5. Last of all, my brethren, are you inclined to ask the 
oft-repeated question, “Then why did God make us free ? 
Why did He lay upon His frail creatures a responsibility so 
crushing? Why did He endow us with that terrible pre- 
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rogative, whereby we are capable of wrecking our truest 
life now and in the great for-ever? Why did He not let 
me live my life without this power to do or not to do, 
which brings me, with such awful weight upon me, before 
the tribunal of my God?” My brethren, let us pause for 
one moment for the answer, ere we separate to-day. 

Suppose, then, that we were indeed independent of the 
great good God—that we were zof responsible to Him— 
have you ever thought what such independence would in- 
volve? Should we not have to infer something like this— 
That as to our whole being we were beneath the notice or 
the care of God; that what we did, or did not do, was 
too insignificant for Him to heed; that He had left us 
alone to battle with life as best we may, and that (as one 
has said) He ‘‘set no more store by us than we do on an 
uptorn weed cast on our shores by an angry sea—unless, 
indeed, men make use of its corruption and decay to 
manure their fields” ? 

Wonderful dignity, forsooth, of such would-be independ- 
ence! Too mean for infinite Love to. love me; too puny 
for God’s majesty to heed whether it have, or have not, my 
service or my love ! 

No! Surely it is true that ‘the dignity of our nature 
lies in that relation to God which involves the minutest 
responsibility,” for ‘‘ the inconceivable greatness of man is 
to have been made by God for Himself.” “ Ask no longer,” 
says the great Lacordaire, ‘‘ why man is free; why he is not 
born in a state of perfection without peril of failure. He is 
free, because he should choose the object of his love ; he is 
free, because, in the union which terminates love, he should 
bring the stainless dowry of an entire personality; he is 
free, because God has freely loved him, and has willed 
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to receive from him the equitable recompense of full 
reciprocity,” ? 

Responsibility !_ Yes, it zs the heavy weight with which 
all human life is charged—the price of the freedom of our - 
will, But zo would desire to escape its burden, if by that 
very pressure it throws us in upon the uncreated Love ; if 
it leads us in the end to the truth, the liberty, the satisfac- 
tion to which those great words of St. Augustine point: 
‘* My God, Thou hast made me for Thyself; and my heart 
can find no rest, until it find rest in Thee” ? 


1 Lacordaire, “ Conferences on God,’ p. 179. 
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IV. VISITATION. 


§* What is man, that Thou art mindful of him ? and the son of man, 
that Thou visitest him ?”—Ps. viii. 4. 
«Thou knewest not the time of thy visitation.” ST. LUKE xix. 44. 


“WHat is man?” The child of circumstance, yet endowed 
with freedom of moral choice, and weighted with the 
responsibility which that freedom brings. So, indeed, we 
have considered him in these Advent communings. 

There is, however, yet another element in human life, so 
great, so wonderful, that David, reflecting on it, felt himself 
sent right back to ask again the elemental question of 
man’s origin, ‘‘ What is man?” 

Was it in one of those night-watchings beside his sheep 
at Bethlehem that David thus reflected? The psalm 
seems to suggest this. ‘‘I will consider Thy heavens,” he 
says, ‘‘the works of Thy fingers, the moon and the stars 
which Thou hast ordained.” And then man, such a tiny 
fragment of this mighty world, such an atom in this 
illimitable universe, yet “‘ Zhou regardest him, Zou visitest 
him.” What zs man? Let us follow for a moment the 
psalmist’s thought. 
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My brethren, whatever be the view which your posses- 
sion, or lack, of scientific knowledge may lead you to take, 
as to the method of the world’s or of man’s beginning, one 
thing, at least, seems certain—viz. that all creation waited, 
through long ons, if you will, through millions of geologic 
ages, through protracted periods of evolution, perhaps—but 
waited for the coming of man; man, who was to be to all 
things animate and inanimate, not only their crown and 
head, but their master and their lord. 

Now, this ‘“ dominion over all the earth,” this supremacy 
‘over every living thing,” which belongs to man, whence 
was it? Was it the consequence of his greater strength, 
or his powers of endurance, or the length of his days? 
Why, all the larger animals are stronger far than he; and as 
for endurance, the great mountains laugh at man’s little 
span of life. The very works of his own hands outlast by 
centuries the crumbling hand that made them. No! man’s 
superiority is not in these, or such as these, but it lies in 
that mysterious relation to the Maker of all, As “like- 
ness,” /Zis “image,” in which man alone of all God’s 
works was made. What, then, is man whom Thou thus 
regardest, thus visitest? What zs he? Why, he is just 
this: he is the being whom Thou, O my God, madest on 
this earth for this one beneficent purpose, to be the recipient 
of Thy visitation, the object of Thy Divine regard! 

2. Now, my brethren, there is a truth which meets us 
here, which is fundamental in our human life, and it is 
this: that this visitation of God to man is no accidental 
feature introduced to repair the catastrophe of the Fall, but 
rather an integral part of God’s original design. Man was 
made—each man is made—/o be the companion, the friend 
of God! 
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(x) Let me, then, briefly trace God’s visitations to His 
intelligent creatures upon earth, as Bible history unfolds them 
to us. Holy Scripture is one continuous record of God’s 
effort to catch the attention of human ears, and to win the 
affection of human hearts. An Enoch, a Noah, an Abra- 
ham, these He visited, and their souls responded to His 
touch ; then one family, one race, is separated from man- 
kind to be the recipients of His revelations and the trustees 
of His covenant; then a long line of prophets bear their 
witness to His truth and love; until at length, in the ful- 
ness of time, the world was ripe for His personal visitation, 


when 
** Fe sent no angel to our race 


Of higher or of lower place, 
But wore the robe of human frame 
flimself, and to this lost world came.” 


If we had ever any doubt of man’s destiny, and the pur- 
pose of his creation, surely the Incarnation of God has 
removed it. He Who made man “in His own image,” is 
now Himself made “ in the likeness ofmen.” Itis #an whom 
God will thus visit—an whose nature He will wear. ‘‘He 
took not on Him the nature of angels, but He took on Him 
the seed of Abraham.” And this coming of “ Immanuel— 
God with us”—what was its great object? My brethren, 
you remember the story of King Cophetua and the beggar- 
maid? How the king laid aside his state and high degree, 
and sought, on a level with herself, to win the affections of 
the lowly maiden. Zya¢ is what God did. He came to us 
in our very human nature, that He might find a channel 
through which to reach us; He laid open His sweet attrac- 
tiveness in all the beauty of a perfect human life, lived 
here at our very side, in order that He might woo us back 
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to the beauty of holiness, and “ guide our feet into the way 
of peace.” 

(2) And did it fad, this last, this closest visitation of 
God? No! we cannot, indeed, say that—not as we look 
back over the great company brought, through faith in 
Christ, and through the means of grace in the Church He 
founded, into reconciliation and communion and holy 
friendship with their God. And yet, if we look at the im- 
mediate surroundings of the Son of God on earth, we do 
see that only a few out of the many recognized and owned 
Him. “He came unto His own, and His own received 
Him not.” And so it has been in each successive genera- 
tion of mankind. 

(3) We are led, therefore, to a very serious question. 
What was there in those who received Him, that opened 
their hearts to His love and bound their wills to His 
service >—how was it that they, at any rate, “knew the time 
of their visitation” ? Pass some of these in review before 
your minds for a moment. Simeon and Anna, in His 
childhood ; Andrew and Peter, James and John, and 
Philip, whom Jesus called; Nathanael, whom Philip 
brought; Mary of Magdala, who came in her penitence, 
and went away forgiven; Mary of Bethany, with her sister 
and Lazarus, ‘‘whom Jesus loved ;” Nicodemus and Joseph 
of Arimathzea from the very council that condemned Him 
—persons, you observe, of all ages and conditions of life, 
yet owning God’s visitation in His beloved Son, while the 
mass of mankind did not. Wy the difference? Was 
there anything in common among these, that drew their 
hearts to Him Who visited His people ? 

My brethren, much might doubtless be said on this 
subject: let one thing suffice to-day. There was in all 
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these, who were drawn to Jesus Christ, that which He 
Himself remarked in one of those who first came to Him: 
‘Behold an Israelite indeed, zz whom is no guile.” Single- 
heartedness—that is the great qualification for knowing and 
responding to the visitation of God. 

For deep, I believe, in every human soul which God 
has made, is the faculty by which that soul can recognize 
and know Him. It is a faculty beyond the control of out- 
ward things. Education cannot give it—it is part of man’s 
Divine origin; education, or the lack of it, cannot take it 
away. ‘The poor “old labourer” in Faber’s poem had that 
faculty, though he 


“ Seemed without a will, 
Stupid, unhelpful, helpless, age-worn man ; ” 


yet— 
“ Always his downcast eye 
Was laughing silently, 
As if he found some jubilee in thinking ; 
For his one thought was God, 
In that one thought he abode, 
For ever in that thought more deeply sinking.” 

My brethren, you know the property of quicksilver ; 
how, when globule meets globule, they instantly coalesce. 
So, when God in Christ meets men, in whom something of 
God still lingers, then will they too coalesce. Man owns 
His kinship ; God has found His child. 

One thing, then, above all others, is of serious im- 
port to you and me, that we keep alive in us that which 
is of God, and which tends to God; that we keep open that 
avenue of the soul through which God may enter, that ear 
of the soul through which God may-speak. 

3. For, indeed, God visits us all and each. 

(1) Shall we speak first of those general visitations 
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in which God has drawn near to us collectively? “It 
is always proverbially dangerous,” says Dr. Paget,! “‘to 
attempt to define the characteristics of the age in which 
one lives. It is like trying to sketch a mountain as 
one climbs up its slopes, or to criticize a delicate move- 
ment of orchestral music when sitting close to the 
trombones: one is too near to see things in their 
true proportions —too particularly concerned to be im- 
partial.” And yet, when from the vantage-ground of the 
future the history of this century is written, no fact will 
stand out more conspicuously than this, that it has wit- 
nessed an extraordinary visitation of God in the revival of 
Christian faith, Christian worship, and Christian practice. 

Not many of us, my brethren, are old enough to 
remember the terrible deadness of religion which marked 
the Georgian epoch, described so forcibly in the introduction 
of Dean Church’s book on the Oxford Movement, and 
of which Canon Liddon noted a striking characteristic, that 
at that period ‘‘the public prints scarcely alluded to religion 
in any way whatever, except as a sort of decoration of the 
body politic, which came into view on state occasions.” 
Well, in two great movements, God broke in upon His 
slumbering Church. 

Wesley and Whitfield aroused men to the realities of 
redeeming love, and to the operations of the Holy Spirit ; 
and later, Pusey and Keble and Newman and the Oxford 
School completed that evangelical revival, by recalling 
what Christ had revealed concerning the constitution 
of His Church, and the virtue and efficacy of His sacra- 
ments—let me remind you, a recall happily not confined 
to our own Church, but now stirring the hearts of the ablest 


1 Introduction to “Faculties and Difficulties for Belief and Disbelief.” 
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and truest leaders of the Established Church of this land.} 
Now, my brethren, ¢hese are ‘‘ visitations,” for each of 
these movements was the presentation of a truth; and 
every such presentment is a visitation of God. In them, 
and by means of them, Christ draws near—He .Who came 
once, and comes again and again, “to bear witness to 
the truth;” and it is for us to say how far we our- 
selves have been influenced thereby: whether, indeed, we 
have been led by them to a deeper sense of our personal 
indebtedness to a Crucified Lord, and to a thankful use 
of more abundant means of grace than our forefathers 
enjoyed; or whether we have gone carelessly on our 
way, unheeding this visitation of God, or even denying 
that it was a visitation of God at all, refusing to throw in 
our lot with what we choose to call new-fangled opinions 
and practices, even though all around us were certain 
signs that through these things God was reaching the hearts 
and changing the lives of numbers of our fellow-men. So, 
indeed, did Jerusalem, or the larger part of it: when God 
Himself by His Incarnate Son was drawing the simple- 
hearted to His love and service, they said, ‘‘He hath a 
devil,” “He casteth out devils by Beelzebub ;” for they 
“knew not the time of their visitation.” 

(2) There is another and very different form of visita- 
tion, yet quite as truly, I believe, of God. I mean that 
larger knowledge of the natural world, its forces and their 
application, to which modern science has of late advanced 
with such splendid strides. ‘ Never before,” says a Chris- 
tian writer, “have the aspects of this natural world been 
so curiously, sensitively, and lovingly watched as now.” 
And how do we receive /#is visitation? Has the issue 


1 Preached in Scotland. 
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of it been “that the invisible things of God from the 
creation of the world are more clearly seen, even His 
eternal power and Godhead being understood by the things 
that are made,” to the deeper knowledge of which scientific 
research has led us? or has it been ¢his: ‘‘We have 
swept the heavens with our telescope, and have found no 
God”? 

Or, quite on the other hand, are we afraid of science 

altogether, with a foolish, faithless fear, refusing to 
believe that by its means God is drawing nearer to our 
souls? Yet let me remind you all who deal with scientific 
research, of those splendid words of one of our own day: 
“‘ Every branch of human knowledge is a channel of com- 
munication between the personality of God and the per- 
~sonality of man, and therefore necessarily qualified and 
altered by the relation of those personalities one to the 
other. As long as we are alienated from the life of God 
that is in us, our knowledge may indeed be intellectually 
accurate, and even fruitful in blessing for others, but it 
will fall short of its own true destiny, which is to point us 
on to the Beatific Vision, to the day when we shall know 
as we are known and in that knowledge find our peace.” 4 

(3) But there are individual visitations in which God 
makes Himself felt in every human life; some of these so 
very striking and significant, that even the most careless 
soul can only put them away by an effort; some of them 
so quiet and commonplace, that only the spiritually minded 
will see God’s hand in them at all. A sickness, a bereave- 
ment, an unlooked-for loss, a special season of penitence 
or devotion—this Advent course of instruction, with its 
message to our souls from God,—¢/ese are your visitations : 


’ Rey. J. R. Illingworth, sermon on “ Knowledge.” 
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what will you do with them? Will you see in them only 
secondary causes—the habit, the circumstances, the places 
you live in, which brought on the sickness, or led to the 
trouble, or brought you under the influence of the religious 
call >—“ and so the angel of the Lord that was sent to give 
you patience, or insight, or recollection, or detachment, or 
whatever special grace you need, passes from you with the 
heavenly message undelivered, and only leaves you one 
step nearer your grave”! And yet, if you had but known 
it, this sickness or sorrow was “ not unto death,” but only 
that your poor blind eyes might be opened, to “see the 
glory of God.” Thou, too—thou in thy turn— knewest 
not the time of thy visitation.” 

4. Finally, then, my brethren, as we close these Advent 
thoughts, shall we not make it our prayer and our en- 
deavour to keep alive and awake within our souls that 
heavenly faculty, whereby we can recognize our God when 
He draws near, in whatever way He please to visit us? 
And especially let us use this holy season, which is now so 
near, thus to train our souls in this needful attitude. “ Let 
us now go even unto Bethlehem,” and there, in communion 
with Him Who for us became a little child, let us, for Him, 
“become as little children ;” that so, among the chequered 
circumstances of our earthly life, we may exercise our 
freedom, and rise to our responsibility, by surrendering 
ourselves, body, soul, and spirit, to Him Who “ was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us,” for this one, this glorious 
purpose, “that He might make ws the sons of God, and 
heirs of eternal life.” 


1 Rey. J. R. Illingworth, sermon on ‘‘ Faith.” 
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Advent Course, St. Paul's, Dundee, 1893. 
i: 
‘Ye are the light of the world.”—St. MATT. v. 14. 


THERE is another saying of our blessed Lord very like 
those words of the text. Very like them—for, indeed, of 
the seven words which comprise the short sentence only 
one is different ; yet that difference is significant: ‘‘Z am 
the Light of the world ;” “ Ye are the light of the world.” 

The first of those two sayings (later in point of utterance) 
can create no surprise, least of all in the men who heard it 
Was He not already the Light of the little circle which was 
the world to them? Were not His words, His deeds, His 
life, such as must needs shine forth to the great world 
outside? Had they not already risen to the great confes- 
sion, ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God”? 
And was not the Christ to be “a Light to lighten the 
Gentiles”? All this they could understand. 

But that other saying—spoken previously—all the more 
startling in their memory when the later word was spoken, 
** Ye are the light of the world !”—Surely not ; or in what 
way? Intellectually? These fishermen of Galilee? This 
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publican called from his office by the lake? These poor, 
untaught, unlettered men? Or morally? Peter, with his 
impetuous promises, and his cowardice when tried? James 
and John, sons of thunder, with their narrow views and bitter 
party-spirit, wanting to call down fire from heaven on the 
inhospitable Samaritans? Thomas, with his materialistic 
temper that would not believe till he should see? Philip, 
with his lack of spiritual insight, so long with the Christ and 
yet not knowing Him? Zv/ese men “the light of the world”? 
Ah! they knew themselves too well to deem it possible, 
and I doubt not these words of Christ puzzled their honest 
hearts as much as any He ever spoke. Yet he spoke them 
deliberately ; He knew what it was He said. And it has 
been verified ; for where are the writings, in the ancient or 
modern world, from which there has shone, and still shines 
. out such radiant light as from the Gospels of Matthew the 
publican and of John the fisherman ; or where from any 
human life, save that of the Incarnate Word Himself, has 
shone forth such lustre as from the lives of those first 
disciples ? 

But His words have a deeper meaning and a wider 
range. As He sat on the hillside that morning in Galilee, 
and saw the sun lighting up the sparkling waters of 
the lake, and making all nature glad, He looked over 
that little band around Him, to “all those who should 
believe on Him through their word ;” He saw them in the 
midst of a world that lay in darkness and the shadow of 
death ; saw them, and knew what to that world they might 
be—what, if true to Him, they must inevitably be; and He 
said of them, with the wide future before His eyes, “Ye 
are the light of the world.” He was, in fact, proclaiming 
His Church’s mission, wherever that Church should come ; 
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the mission of every one of His members, whenever living, 
and in whatever place or sphere. 

Now, it is that thought, that intention, that anticipation 
of our blessed Lord, and two others, kindred to these, that 
I suggest for our Advent consideration this year. 

1. To-day, then, this word of our blessed Lord is before 
us: ‘“‘ Ye—ye Christians, ye who believe in Me, this is your 
mission, this your work. Ye are to be ‘the light of the 
world.’” 

It is worth while for a moment to glance at the context 
of Christ’s words; we see there better what He meant. “A 
city set on an hill cannot be hid.” ‘Travellers tell us that 
from the Mount of Beatitudes, where our Lord was sitting, 
there could be seen straight before Him, high on the sky- 
line, perched on a ledge of rock, an ancient fortress, where 
now the town of Safed stands; and the illustration is the 
more striking because such a situation is rare in Galilee. 
Again, “men do not light a candle and put it under a bushel” 
(or a bushel measure ; it was a common household vessel, 
used for measuring grain), but put it ‘on a candlestick, 
and it giveth light to all that are in the house ”—“ Let your 
light shine before men.” 

2. Now, there are several thoughts here which we may 
gather into order. 

(1) The Church, the outward human society of Christ in 
the world, cannot be hid. There it is before the eyes of 
men; in the full open of publicity it must live its life, and 
bear its witness, and deliver its message, and endure such 
criticism as may come. So its Lord had lived and taught ; 
it was His own unanswered challenge, “I spake openly 
to the world; I ever taught in the synagogue, and in the 
temple, whither the Jews always resort ; and in secret have 
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I said nothing ;” “ Ask them which heard Me;” ‘“ Which 
of you convinceth Me of sin?” 

So, too, the individual Christian. He, too, must live in 
the open ; he, too, must come under the world’s judgment ; 
His Lord will zo¢ shield him from that ; as best he may, he, 
too, must bear the brunt of that awful challenge, “ I spake 
openly to the world;” ‘‘Ask them which heard me;” 
“ Which of you convinceth me of sin?” A Christian cannot 
keep his religion a secret thing ; cannot keep it as Sunday 
clothes for the dim light of the sanctuary, where it is not 
so easy to judge of its quality ; he must wear it out there 
in the market, in the office, in the shop and in the home, 
out in the daylight, to be seen at close quarters under the 
scrutiny of men, that they may know of what stuff that 
religion is made. 

(2) Nor is this position of the Christian, and of the 
Church, the aggregate body of Christians, accidental, but 
zntentional, ‘They do not happen to be “on the hill,” “on 
the candlestick ;” they are placed there; placed there on 
purpose that they may shine—“ give light to all that are in 
the house,” be “ the light of the world.” 

(3) Again, the light of the Church and of the Christian 
is not their own. It was not Peter and John and Paul 
that illumined their age and succeeding ages, but Christ in. 
St. Peter and St. John and St. Paul. One of them wrote, 
“Tt is not I that live, but Christ liveth in me;” and again 
to Christians generally, “‘ Know ye not your own selves 
how that Jesus Christ is in you, except ye be repro- 
bates?” Nor is this true merely of exalted Christians in 
conspicuous positions, The moon which makes our nights 
beautiful is, we are told, but an old worn-out world, with- 
out inhabitant, without atmosphere, with no light of its 
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own; yet, as it lights the traveller on his way and the 
mariner over the seas, who shall say it is useless? It can, 
at least, reflect to us the light of the sun, when that sun is 
out of sight. So truly many a dull life, a worn-out or 
obscure and seemingly useless creature, can serve to reflect 
the light of His holiness, Whom at present the world 
cannot see. : 

(4) And yet another recat This light of Christ 
shining through men and women in the world is znde- 
structible, ‘The light shineth in darkness, and the darkness 
comprehended it not ” (or, “laid no hold upon it”). What- 
ever else those debatable words of St. John mean, this 
certainly is one reasonable meaning; that while, indeed, 
the light did not at once dispel the darkness, yet the 
darkness could not close in upon, so as to enwrap and 
overwhelm the light. There it was, that light of God, in 
the midst of the dark world; and the darkness, if not 
dispelled by it, at least could not quench the light.! So 
if the light in you is the light of Christ, Christ’s spirit, 
Christ’s temper, Christ’s life, it cannot be put out by the 
surrounding darkness ; only one in a factory, in a shop, in 
a godless home, in a worldly society, yet if you are true, 
you will be the one that will tell. The coarse jest, the bad 
word, the flippant remark, if not dispelled as darkness, will 
at least hide themselves in the darkness that they love ; 
they will not come out before your light ; they will cower 
away like the evil spirits before the Christ when ‘they 
knew Him,” This is your power, the weakest of you, if 
only you will draw your light from Christ, and then let 
that light shine. 


1 See sermon on ** The Light in the Darkness,” by the Very Rey. 
Dean Paget, ‘‘ The Spirit of Discipline,” p. 293. 
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Chtistian men and women who do bdlieve, and live 
o Sess sccondingy, bat who will teil you, “Oh, 1 


A yor abready? Vou are “set om an hill? “on 2 candle 
ick,” Hare you not been made already “a member of 
| Christ, 2 child of God, an inheritor of the kingdom of 
F heaven”? Can anything you do now 244 to the obligation 

that that position lays upon you? It is your Baptism that 


was called of old the Sacrament of Iuminstion! Holy 
but they can give you the oil of Divine grace whereby you 
may keep your lasap burning, 

__. &) Thirdly, each of us should remember that he him- 
self, his life, his conversation, his conduct, is part of a 
| great whole. “No man liveth to himsclf;” cach is a tiny 
Igmp with power from Christ to shine, all together making 
| to the world the manifestation of the light of Curis. It 
is not to s2ve your own soul that you are to live in this 
way, to be pasticular about this or that; it is that you 
may bear your part in the great illumination, walk as 
Children of the light, and have your part at last in the 
kingdom of light. 

(4) And last of all, while each of us is part of a grand 
whole, each of us is also responsible for his own immediate 
“gurtoundings. If you are only as a tiny worm in the little 
cranny of a wall, at least you can be a glow-worm, and 
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light that tiny cranny up. And you must be so, or you 
will lose your part in the whole triumph of the light at 
last; you are responsible for your bit, it is assigned to 
you, no one else will light it up if you don’t; no one 
can do another’s part, each must bear the responsibility 
of doing or not doing his own. Almighty God Who made 
you and will judge you, Jesus Christ Who died for you, 
and has made you the child of God by His Holy Spirit, 
made you, redeemed you, regenerated you, for this purpose, 
that you might shine for Him these few years, the sum 
of your earthly life, in that particular sphere in which 
you now find yourself, and, so shining, may shine forth 
for ever in the kingdom of your Father. Here, then, is 
the serious Advent question for every one of us, priest 
and people, rich and poor, old and young, educated and 
_ ignorant alike—Is the little place of God’s world where He 
has put me brighter for my being there? Can men say 
of me, does He say of me, Who is the Judge of all, “ You 
are” what your Master was, what He is again in you, “the 
light of the world ” ? 
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10h 
“* Ve are the salt of the earth.”’—Sr. MATT. v. 13. 


A city set on a hill—seen by all—that cannot be hid; 
a light put on a candlestick that it may give light to all 
in the house, of which all men can see at once whether 
it gives light or not, and which must, accordingly, remain 
or be taken away ;—that was the emblem under which, 
last Sunday, our blessed Lord taught us our Advent lesson 
of the responsibility of Christian life. 

Here to-day, again, in His own words, is another view 
of it—‘‘ Ye are the salt of the earth;” and the gentle hint 
concerning the removal of the candle that does not shine 
becomes the more pointed and outspoken warning of the 
“salt that has lost its savour,” and that “is good for nothing, 
but to be cast out, and to be trodden under foot of men.” 

1. Now, as we come to consider the meaning of this 
very solemn lesson, we may note first that, under this 
emblem, the necessity of our Christian life being active and 
energetic is carried a step further than under the emblem 
of the light. 

The light is there, we saw, in the darkness; it bears 
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its witness by its shining; it cannot be overwhelmed by 
the darkness; yet nevertheless all around it the darkness 
still may linger; men may see the light, but they may 
neither love the light, nor come to the light, nor be 
themselves enlightened. But salt is different; it is an 
active agent, a penetrative energetic force ; it is not content 
to be merely there, to be in evidence, to bear witness, to 
be seen of men; it is nothing if it is not effective, aggressive, 
“mighty in operation ;” if it is there at all, it will act upon 
what is around it—that is, if it have not lost its saltness ; 
and if it has, then it is not truly salt any longer. Salt 
.that does not, by its very presence, salten, ceases to be salt. 

Surely the lesson our blessed Lord would teach us, 
under this simple but striking figure, is very easy to 
understand : “he that runs may read.” 

There are two rather common mistakes which people 
make concerning the Christian religion, which are corrected, 
almost sternly, here. 

(1) It is commonly thought that to avoid gross sins, 
grievous acts of immorality or self-indulgence, flagrant dis- 
honesty or viciousness, to conform to the usages of religion, 
to attend and support a Church, to be liberal to the poor and 
needy, is the sum-total of what is expected of the average 
Christian. A few, it is granted, may rise higher than that, 
but they are abnormal growths, and no rule for the rest. 
But such a conception seems to have no place under this 
emblem of salt. Salt is no figure for the mere abstention 
from evil, but rather for the energetic principle of goodness, 

(2) Again, there is the common conception that all his 
Christianity has to do for a man is to enable him to save 
his own soul. For that, too, there is no place in this emblem 
of the salt, The very nature of the salt implies that it 
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exists not for itself but for its surroundings; it exists to 
salten ; if it does not salten, then its reason for existence 
ceases. And (so He teaches us here) the religion of Jesus 
Christ, in the whole body of Christians, in each individual 
Christian, is not to be shut up within itself; not to exist for 
its own purposes, but to go out as the property of the salt 
goes out, and that of its own very proper nature, to affect 
all around it. 

2. And then, in the second place, let us consider what 
is the particular property of salt, which is to find its counter- 
part in this influence of the Christian in the world. 

Now, there are many emblematic meanings attaching to 
the mention of salt in Holy Scripture. Let us for the 
present confine our thoughts to two of these; the two that 
seem to have been most prominent in our blessed Lord’s 
use of the figure. 


(x) First of all, then,! salt is most largely used as an anti- ~~ 


septic, for allaying corruption, and for stopping the effects 
of climate upon animal matter; it is a preservative of 
sweetness and purity in that with which it is associated. 

So The presence of Christ’s Church in the world, of a 
Christian man or woman in the smaller world of his own 
circle in society, is to be preservative ; to allay corruption, 
to maintain life, to ward off decay and death, to uphold 
a standard of right, without which the world would be a 
far worse place than it is. . Now, if it be true, as a modern 
writer has said, that “what strikes one in nominally Chris- 
tian society, is not so much that people do not follow their 
consciences, as that they are so frequently deficient in moral 
knowledge, and blind to the responsibility of keeping their 
consciences responsive to the Word of God,”? then it must 


1 Rev. Charles Gore, ‘‘St. Asaph Lectures,” 1892, p, 118, 
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be no small gain to the world to have such a preservative 
force within it. 

Let us glance at this mission of the Church for a 
moment in its general and then in its particular working. 

(2) Speaking generally, the presence and the energetic 
influence of the Church in the world has maintained, 
and, I think we may say, increasingly developed, the moral 
sense of mankind. And it is worth while to note that 
the Church did this to no small extent by means of 
that stricter discipline which in the early days of Chris- 
tianity she exercised. For example, a great and effective 
lesson on the heinousness of. revengeful cruelty must 
certainly have been given to men by the spectacle of the 
Emperor Theodosius, walking, barefoot and clothed in 
sackcloth, to the cathedral of Milan, doing penance for 
his barbarities, and seeking, at the hands of a bishop of 
the Church of Christ, readmission to the Communion of the 
Church. Moreover, all through the history of the world’s 
great powers, is seen in their legislative enactments the 
salt of Christian influence; and it is by that influence 
allowed, or the rejection of it, that all human legislation 

c-is tried y where it is rejected, as, for example, in recent 

legislation concerning the sanctity of marriage, the very 
iniquity of divorce is so apparent, because our consciences 
cannot free themselves from the influence of the salt of 
Christ’s own statute, “ Whoso shall put away his wife and 
marry another committeth adultery.” 

Thus Christianity has kept the world from corrupting, 
by keeping the code of human law, at least in the main, in 
accord with the law of Christ, and, whenever or wherever 


that law fails, by making our moral sense conscious of its 
failure. 
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(4) But it is not only in our laws that the salt of Chris- 
tian influence is felt. It is even more,_l_think, in the 
general principles which, if they do not govern, at any rate 
modify and restrain, our modern life. After all, we may 
not be very good or very pure, but we are unquestionably 
very much better than we should be if Christianity were 
wholly swept away. However much sin may be condoned 
and winked at, or even sometimes allowed to show its face 
in the light of day, the general conscience does condemn the 
sins of dishonesty, and intemperance, and impurity, and 
such like. It does draw the line, stricter in this. country 
than elsewhere, perhaps, at that which offends a certain © 
accepted standard in literature and in dramatic repre- 
sentation, and it does so because it is sald with the 
presence of Christ, and Christ’s Church, and Christ’s 


eee 


people. 

(c) Now, what is thus true generally is true in particular 
—should be the case wherever a Christian man is found. 
Every Christian should preserve the standard of holiness 
in his own sphere, be “the salt of the earth” there. 
“ Salt,” remember, not “ight” only; light shining and 
bearing its witness to the presence of God, and of a man or 
woman of God; but the “ sa/t” zoo, working with its own 
penetrating influence into the consciences and lives and 
conduct of others; keeping them from corruption, saving 
them from decay and death. You know what is meant by 
“tone” in a society, or a circle, or a family: be a true, 
earnest, fearless Christian yourself, and you will raise that 
tone wherever you live your life. 

(2) Once more, and very briefly. There is a use of salt 
in Holy Scripture, referred to by our blessed Lord, in 
words that are often not clear to the reader. ‘“‘ Every one 
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shall be salted with fire, and every sacrifice is salted 
with salt.” He is referring, of course, to the use of salt 
in the sacrifices enjoined by the Mosaic Law. “Every 
oblation of thy meat offering shalt thou season with salt ; 
neither shalt thou suffer the salt of the covenant of thy 
God to be lacking from thy meat offering: with all thine 
offerings thou shalt offer salt.” 2 
Salt in the East is a token of hospitality, friendship, 
BE A aaaars to eat salt with a man is to be his friend. 
Therefore, as Bishop Lightfoot says, “the salt represents 
the offering as deriving its efficacy from being offered by 
those who were in covenant with God.” And are not 
Christian men and women as “the salt of the earth” in 
this sense too? Sinful as the world is in the sight of a 
holy God, yet may He not have respect unto its offer- 
ing, because it is indeed seasoned with the salt of His 
people? As He would not destroy the cities of the plain 
for the sake of ten righteous, so verily does He withhold 
His hand from a world, ignorant, and blind perhaps, rather 
than defiant, for the sake of those many children of His 
scattered all over it, as “the salt of the earth.” How thus 
may the holiness of one in the midst of the careless many 
be a blessing that they wot not of, holding all the rest 
in covenant with God, as the salt rendered the sacrifice 
& acceptable ! 

3. Finally, then, the one thing the Christian will be 
concerned about is to keep his saltness and to exercise it; 
nay, he mus? exercise it if it is there. To deep it? and how, 
save by constant intercourse with the Christ, from whom 
alone it is derived? Remember, it is not our wealth, 
or our position, or the historical dignity of the Church, 


' Lev. ii, 13. 
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that will save men ; it is simply the power of Christ in 
ourselves and in our lives. Nor is this always commen- 
surate with our social position or influence. When St. 
Thomas Aquinas was present at a Papal Jubilee, as the 
bags of gold were carried by into the treasury of St. 
Peter, the Pope said to him, “Peter could not say now, 
‘Silver and gold have I none’” “No, your Holiness,” 
said St. Thomas; “nor, I fear, can he say, ‘In the Name 
of Jesus Christ of Nazareth rise up and walk.’ ”?! 


? Quoted by Rey. C. Gore in ‘The Mission of the Church,” p. 148. 
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ITI. 
“ Ye are My friends.”—St. JoHN xv. 14. 


HER», at any rate, is no symbolic phrase, no figure of 
speech ; of this saying we may indeed repeat to our 
blessed Lord the words of the apostles, “Lord, now 
speakest Thou plainly, and speakest no proverb.” How- 
ever mystical His language when He called His disciples 
“the light of the world,” ‘the salt of the earth,” there 
can be no mistake as to His meaning, no second interpre- 
tation of His words, when He says of them, “ Ye are My 
friends,” 

Now, this saying, no less than the other two, must be ~ 
considered as applying to Christians always and everywhere ; 
to every one of these Jesus Christ says, “Ye are My friends.” 
Of every Christian it is, indeed, literally true—he is the 
friend of Jesus Christ. 

Let us see, then, first of all, what that claim of friendship 
implies ; secondly, upon what that friendship is based ; and 
finally, what it inevitably and undeniably demands. 

1. Now, this expression, “My friends,” implies, and 
enforces, that which is the very essential feature of the 
Christian religion. ‘‘ Christianity,” says Mr, Gore, at the com- 
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mencement of his Bampton Lectures on the Incarnation— 
“Christianity exists in the world as a distinctive religion ; 
and if we are asked, ‘What is the distinguishing feature of 
this religion?’ we can hardly hesitate for an answer. 
Christianity is faith in a certain Person, Jesus Christ; and 
by faith in Him is meant such an unreserved self-committal, 
as is only possible, because faith in Jesus is understood to 
be faith in God, and union with Jesus union with God. ‘We 
know Him that is true, and we are in Him that is true, 
even in His Son Jesus Christ. This is the true God, 
and eternal life.’”* 

In this it differs from other religions of the world. Mo- 
hammedanism is founded upon a book; Buddhism upon 
a method; Christianity upon a Person—the Person of God 
the Son, made man. 

But more than this is implied. If friendship with a 
_ Person is to be continuously of the essence of the Christian 

religion, then that Person must be one who is recognized 
as continuously alive, and continuously present among men, 
I may admire and reverence any person in history, as 
Julius Cesar, or Charles I., or the Duke of Wellington; 
I may frame my life and opinions on what history tells me 
concerning them ; but it would be mere nonsense to speak 
of as my friends those whom I myself have never known, and 
from whom I am separated by the lapse of centuries. Such 
an expression, then, in regard to our Lord Jesus Christ 
implies belief in Him as a living Person, and a living Person 
in actual relation with us to-day ; capable of maintaining with 
me, and with Whom I can maintain, all that belongs to a 
true and genuine friendship, mutually recognized and mutually 
carried out. 


1 1 St. John vy, 20, 
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_ 2, And secondly, the basis and origin of that friendship 
is quite clear. 

It originated, indeed, out of the free and _predes- 
tinating love of God. “We love Him, because He first 
loved us.” ‘Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends; ye are My friends,”— 
there is the origin of that personal friendship. “The Son 
of God, Who loved me, and gave Himself for me,”’—there is 
its basis in personal recognition and application. And as 
to St. Paul, so exactly to every one of us. I wake up to 
conscious life in childhood, to find myself already taken 
into that heavenly friendship ; Iam taught to say the Name 
of Jesus, as that of a familiar Friend; Iam told that once 
He died to redeem me, that He ever lives to intercede for 
me, that He is ever near me to hear my prayers, to accept 
my love and gratitude, to protect, to watch over and to 
guide me; and then, ere I go out into manhood, I am taken 
by the hand, and solemnly, before the Church and the holy 
angels, and before the eternal God, I ratify and confirm the 
promises of my Baptism, I pledge myself to the faith and 
service of this living Person, Jesus Christ; and He sends 
upon me the promise of the Father, the Holy Ghost, the 
Comforter. Zaz, surely, is the basis of that Divine friend- 
ship to every one of us—the basis of Baptismal relationship 
and of Confirmation pledge, maintained by equally mysterious 
union with the Divine Friend in the oft-repeated Communion 
of His Body and Blood. 

3. And now, in the third place, and very seriously, what 
does, what must, this friendship demand? As we have 
already seen, the expression is not figurative and symbolical, 
but literal and matter-of-fact. Friendship with Jesus 
Christ will imply, therefore, all that is understood to be 
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implied by friendship between persons ; only sanctified and 
solemnized inexpressibly by the sacredness of His Divine 
Personality, and by the unspeakable obligations under 
which I stand to Him. Open acknowledgment and 
loyalty, attention to wishes, fidelity, desire for continual 
presence and unhindered intercourse,—these, at any rate, are 
among the natural demands of such a relationship. “Ye 
are My friends,” He says. Then do we habitually render 
Him these ? 

(r) We must acknowledge Him. That, at least, He may 
demand ; that He does expect. “ Whosoever shall confess 
Me before men, him shall the Son of man confess before 
the angels of God.” And yet it was in this first demand 
of friendship that His great Apostle failed Him. ‘Then 
saith the maid that kept the door unto Peter, Art not thou 
also one of this Man’s disciples? And Peter said, I am 
“Not.” There are still those that “keep the door” who 
sometimes put that question to us. 

(a) Is it the door of society, with its intolerance of any- 
thing like enthusiasm or zeal, anything that goes beyond 
the commonplace humdrum of meaningless profession ? 
And do they say to you, with raised eyebrow and well-bred 
expression of surprise, ‘‘ Are you really one of those foolish 
people who think that your religion need make any serious 
difference in your life,—are you one of this Man’s disciples?” 
And have you or I never said, if not in actual words, yet, 
at any rate, by lack of strictness, by readiness to adopt the 
common standard around us, “1 aM NoT”? 

(4) Or is it the door of intellectual culture? You 
move in a circle that is free in its criticism and unre- 
strained in its opinions; that is rather inclined to think 
coldly of Christianity as old-fashioned and out of date, 
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and of Christ as one among many of the world’s teachers? 
You do not think so—very far from it; you believe in 
Christianity and the Christ, in the Church and in the 
Sacraments. But when that faith is challenged, are you 
ready to say so? Are you loyal to your Friend? or do you 
shy off a little, keep back your real belief, appear to fall 
in with the doubtful view, let that remain an open question 
about which you know there is no question at all, let pass 
the sceptical opinion, or the improper story, or the profane 
word, because you are ashamed to say boldly, ‘‘ That Man 
gave His life for me; I believe in Him, and I am grateful 
to Him; I will not hear Him doubted or wronged; 7 am 
the friend of Jesus Christ”? Tt was thus that the aged 
Polycarp answered when, at his martyrdom, it was de- 
manded of him that he should revile Christ or be thrown 
to the flames: “Eighty and six years have I been His 
seryant, and He never did me an injury; how, then, can I 
blaspheme my Saviour and my King?” 

(2) But, besides loyalty, friendship demands attention 
to the wishes of the friend. ‘Ye are My friends,” He 
said, ‘“‘if ye do whatsoever I command you;” and again, 
“Tf ye love Me, keep My commandments ;” and again, 
‘“Whoso hath My commandments and keepeth them, he 
it is that loveth Me.” 

In face of those statements, how can we call our- 
selves His friends, if we systematically neglect anything He 
has bidden us do? Is it prayer? and He has said, “ Ask, 
and ye shall have ;” “ Ask the Father in My Name;” “Say, 
Our Father.” Or is it Holy Scripture? and He has said, 
“Search the Scriptures; for they testify of Me.” Or is it 
that last dying command, ‘‘Do this in remembrance of 
Me;” “Drink ye all of this”? If, then, I neglect prayer 
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and Bible-reading, or receive Holy Communion rarely or 
not at all, do I feel no blush of shame when I hear Him 
say to me to-day, “‘YE ARE My FRIENDS”? Or again, 
this Friend of mine desires above all things the conversion 
of all men; He gave His life to accomplish it; and-do I 
say that the Church’s mission-work is no concern of mine? 
or am I too cowardly to speak a word in season to win 
another to Him, saying that “I am not my brother’s 
keeper”? 

(3) But, above all else, a friend must be faithful. Fidelity 
is the very core of friendship. With what keen reproach 
must that tender word have fallen upon the ear of the 
traitor in the garden, ‘‘ Ayiend, wherefore art thou come ?” 
—‘betrayest thou the Son of man with a kiss ?” 

It is bad to disobey and to deny ; it is worse, far worse, 
to betray—and He is betrayed, I fear, by His friends to-day, 
as of old. “ What are these wounds in Thy hands?... They 
‘are those wherewith they have wounded Me iz the house of 
My friends !” When one who owns His Name and eats at 
His Table gives way to some open sin, and gives occasion 
to His enemies to blaspheme, sells his Master for gold, or 
for position, or for some passing self-indulgence, does he 
not, indeed, betray the Son of man afresh? 

Finally, my brethren, let us, this Sunday in Advent, 
rise to the dignity, and not less to the responsibility, of those 
words of Christ. “Ye are My friends”—so He says to 
each of us—‘‘and as My friends I send you forth into the 
world, as such I commit Myself to you ; I confide My honour 
to your keeping ; it will depend on yow very largely what 
the world thinks of JZ; as you live, so will men judge of 
My religion and its value. It is possible for you, by care- 
lessness, by laxity, and sin, to make what I did, at so much 
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cost and suffering, as it were well-nigh in vain—to rob Me 
of the fruits of My Passion, and of the travail of My soul ; 
or, on the other hand, you can commend Me to men by the 
holiness of your lives and the evident reality of your faith 
in Me.” Day by day every one of us, consciously or un- 
consciously, is doing either the one or the other. But oh! 
remember this one thing—into the presence of the Son of 
man every one of us ere long must go, to receive from Him 
the reward of a trust faithfully kept, or of a friendship 
denied and betrayed ; to hear from Him those final words, 
from which there is no appeal, ‘“‘ Come, ye blessed!” or, “I 
never knew you!” 
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CHRIST, THE AWAKENER. 


‘* Give place; for the maid is not dead, but sleepeth.”—StT. Matr, 
aXoreA 

ONE single Figure, calm, confident, assured, when all around 
Him are swept by excitement or carried away in panic, 
—that is no unusual scene in the gospel story. 

There is the storm on the lake—the howling wind and 
raging sea, and the fear-stricken disciples; and the One 
Who wakes from a peaceful sleep to ask them, ‘Why are 
ye so fearful?” There is the hunger-stricken multitude 
of five thousand people in the desert place, amid the falling 
shadows of the Eastern twilight, and the disciples, knowing 
the situation, and the character of that crowd, on the very 
point of ‘panic; and there is the One Who says so con- 
fidently, “‘ Make the men sit down,” “ Give ye them to eat ;” 
Who “Himself knew what He would do.” Or, once 
again, that other crowd by the grave of Lazarus, and the 
weeping sisters at the Master’s feet, stilled into an awed 
expectancy by the voice of Him Who is calm enough to 
ask the homely question, ‘‘ Where have ye laid him?” 

Kindred to all these and to many more, is the scene of 
to-day’s Gospel. How graphic St. Matthew’s account of it 


1 Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity. 
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is! How easy to picture it all! What vivid reality in that 
sentence, “The minstrels and the people, making a noise” ! 
History and Eastern travellers tell us what it was like. “The 
house of death was filled,” says Archdeacon Farrar, “ with 
hired mourners and flute-players, who, as they beat their 
breasts, with mercenary clamour, insulted the dumbness 
of sincere sorrow and the patient majesty of death.”? 
The rabbinic rule provided that there should be at least 
~ two flute-players and one mourning woman ; and this man, 
being a ruler of the synagogue, would observe the full 
rabbinic custom, we may be sure, at his child’s death. 
And the custom still survives. Dr. Thomson says, “ They 
weep, howl, beat their breasts, and tear their hair according 
to contract ;”* and the noise they made is indicated in the 
quaint allusion in the satires of Horace to “a noise as 
great as three funerals.”*? It was into a scene of wild 
excitement such as this that Jesus, wrapt in that calmness 
which never left Him, quietly passed—passed with the 
gentle but authoritative word, “Give place; the maid is 
not dead, but sleepeth.” 

“And they laughed Him to scorn.” There is nothing 
to excite our surprise in this. He was not surprised at it. 
St. Luke, telling the story, was not surprised, “knowing,” 
he says, “that she was dead.” However, they treated 
Him so roughly that there was nothing left to Him but to 
put them all forth, as He ejected the traders from the 
Temple. Then He went into the room of death and “took 
her by the hand, and the maid arose.” And, let us observe, 
here, too, He is calm as before. He Who is undisturbed by 


? “<Tife of Christ,” vol. i. p. 357. 
7 “The Land and the Book,” vol. i. chap. viii. 
* “Quantum non superant tria funera” (Hor., “ Sat.,” i. 6. 43). 
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death’s presence, is equally undisturbed by death’s with- 
drawal. He, to Whom the departure of the spirit presents 
no cause for alarm, sees nothing unnatural in its return; 
for St. Mark tells us that while the few beholders are 
‘fastonished with a great astonishment,” Jesus is collected 
enough to remember the simple physical need, which they, 
even the child’s mother, seem to have overlooked. “He 
commanded that something should be given her to eat.” 

2. Now, my brethren, the lesson which I would draw 
from these kindred incidents of the gospel is this: the 
attitude of Jesus Christ, and of the religion, of Jesus 
Christ, and of believers in Jesus Christ, towards those 
problems and those phenomena, physical, moral, and 
social, which in all times disturb the human mind, and 
trouble the human conscience and the human heart. I 
want, if I can, to show how, into the crowds of men and 
women, excited, panic-stricken, knowing not where to 
turn or what to do, where the best people are likely to 
act rashly, to judge hastily—to, as we say, “lose their 
heads”—Jesus Christ steps in and says, “Give place; 
the maid is not dead, but sleepeth.”” ‘I can judge 
of it all as you cannot judge; I can see beyond that 
narrow horizon which bounds your view and limits your 
judgment ; I can look beyond and within these causes 
which disturb your minds; I can note within them the 
forces at work which shall transform them ali; I can read 
between the lines of the man’s troubled story, the things 
which belong unto his peace; and therefore I say to you, 
“Give place.” ‘This is not death, or, if it be what you call 
death, then death is not what you think it; not the tyrant 
wholly without a master, not a law wholly irrevocable. Man, 
from all the many deaths, physical and moral, which he 
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seems to die, shall yet revive, and stand upon his feet. 
“ Give place ;” believe Me for a moment; let Me at least 
come in; give Me a chance to show what I can do; let 
Me lay My hand upon him, and he shall live.’ 

My brethren, do you understand me? I mean just this. 
In all this perplexing life of ours, let Jesus Christ just come 
in. “ Give place” to Him; put those noisy people out, those 
many voices that try to explain things for you, and make 
confusion worse confounded ; let Jesus Christ come in, and 
you shall know, or, at any rate, His presence shall instil in 
you such confidence that you shall be content to wait till 
knowledge is possible and easy— 

‘¢ Till faith is lost in sight, 
And patient hope is crowned, 


And everlasting light 
Its glory throws around.” 


We Christians are all aware how the religion of Jesus 
Christ has revolutionized man’s view of death—death phy- 
sical; how, for eighteen centuries, mourners have learned 
from Him to “sorrow not as those that have no hope ;” 
how, in view of that king of terrors before whom the 
bravest must shrink back abashed, all other supports have 
given place to Him Who is the Resurrection and the Life, 
Who “holds the keys of death and of Paradise.” That, at 
least, we know; upon that, at any rate, we shall fall back 
when that supreme trial confronts us. 

But are we so ready to apply the same principle, to 
bring in the same Christ for the solution of the many 
other problems which meet us in human life ? 

(x) Is it moral evil, moral decay and death, which over- 
whelms us? We ourselves, perhaps, are conscious of His 
living touch ; the decay in us has been, perhaps, arrested by 
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the inflow of His life ; we, perhaps, are struggling upwards 
to the light, not quite unsuccessfully, conscious, even at our 
worst, that ‘in Him is life, and the life is the light of 
men;” and yet all around us is darkness and decay and 
death. 

The men and women truly living for God, even in 
Christian communities, truly letting the light shine out, are 
so few and far between ; such tiny little tapers enveloped in 
the thick darkness around them, where 

** Gloomy night broods o’er the way, 
And weakly souls begin to fall 
With weary watching for the day ;” 
such masses living in deadly sin, outside all influences for 
good; Churchless, Christless, Godless multitudes, with no 
hope and (as yet) no fear, treading along on the broad 
open way that leads to eternal death. 

And we, if we are alive enough ourselves to care about 
it at all, inclined to get excited, panic-stricken; to look 
wildly out for new methods, to catch at any straw that may 
bring deliverance. Ah, my brethren, how gently yet how 
firmly He puts us all aside, the Christ of Nazareth and of 
Calvary! ‘Give place; they are not dead, but sleeping ; in 
all those lapsed masses, in all those fallen natures, in the 
very worst you can find to wring your helpless hands over, 
there is something that My voice can reach, something that 
My touch can quicken into life; there is hope for a dead 
world yet, for I, its Redeemer, live!” 

(2) Or does our cause of panic and distress lie nearer? 
The Church, the Church.which is His Body, the Divine 
Society built on Apostles and Prophets, resting on Him- 
self, its Corner-stone ; that Church, so hardly pressed, so 
wounded to the death, so rent by schism, so distracted by 
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heresy, so stifled by worldliness, so enervated by in- 
difference; not merely attacked from without, but with 
so much to mourn over, to fear about within; such 
formalism, carelessness, laxity, want of devotion and of 
love, among the members of the Church itself, among 
partakers of the one Bread; and we are ready to despair, 
and to give it all up. And, in their panic, earnest souls 
here and there begin to throw themselves outside, and 
to say that the old Faith is dead, and that something new 
must be tried. Into this house, this house of death, if you 
will, He comes again—comes with His quiet step, with His 
reassuring smile, with His firm, strong voice: ‘‘ Give place 
—give place. The maid, the Bride, the Church— she is 
not dead, but sleepeth ;’ or, if what you call dead, I can call 
the spirit back ; I have but to take her by the hand, and she 
shall live.” 

So, indeed, more than once in her chequered life, that 
Lord has come. He came by St. Dominic in Spain and St. 
Francis in Italy ; by Lacordaire and his followers in France ; 
by the reformers of the sixteenth century ; by Wesley and 
Whitfield, touching the conscience and breaking the apathy 
of the eighteenth ;—by Pusey and Newman and Keble and 
Liddon, giving back the primitive faith and practice of 
the Church to this century of ours ;—by all these, Christ 
has awakened again His slumbering Church, to live once 
more unto Him. And let us remember there is no limit to 
His power, and so, instead of fretting over divisions which 
we cannot mend, and wounds which we cannot heal, we 
may well give place to Him who spoke of old those reas- 
suring words, “She is not dead, but sleepeth.” 

(3) Or, last of all, those social wrongs from which indeed 
we shrink back impotent and despairing; the greed, the 
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selfishness, on the one hand; the misery, the recklessness, 
the bitter vengeful spirit, on the other: those are the 
problems which indeed give rise to panic, and over which, 
more than any, perhaps, men, good men, are apt to lose 
their heads; where the earnest few are at their wits’ end, 
and mercenary reformers run riot, like the paid mourners 
in the house of Jairus. 

But even here the Christ cannot be ousted. In our 
political and social problems He must have His part; 
for He too is Man—a Citizen of earth once, though 
now its Lord and King; and when the Babel is at its 
height, and the world has gone mad in its panic and un- 
rest, once more—ay, ere long, once for all—He shall step 
again into its wild arena, with His quiet, firm “ Give place!” 
and men shall stand aside once more, as in that house of 
old, before the Son of Mary, that He may enter in, and 
lay His Hand upon a dying world, that it may arise and 
live. 

Depend upon it, the hope of the world, physical, moral, 
social, is where it was in the beginning, has ever been, and 
shall be to the end of time—in the living Person of “ Jesus 
Christ, the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.” 
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““ Art Thou He that should come, or do we look for another ?”—~ 
ST. MATT. xi.-3. 


1. THE motive that lay behind that message, that question 
of the Baptist, has always been matter of debate. 

(1) Was it, indeed, that imprisonment had told upon 
the bold spirit, and the clear faith of him, “the greatest 
born of women,” who had the witness of the Spirit, and 
who heard the voice from heaven on the day of the 
Baptism? Is it, indeed, that, amid the loneliness and 
inactivity of the dungeon, he has doubted, if it be but for 
a moment, the credit of his own former testimony, and the 
truth of Him to Whom that testimony had been borne? 

(2) Or, on the other hand, was it, as St. Chrysostom 
vehemently contends, not for his own, but for his disciples’ 
sake, that John sent them with that message of inquiry ? 

We cannot tell, and, indeed, it is of no very great con- 
sequence to settle the question one way or other. For in 
that question of the Baptist, from whatever motive he asked 
it, there lies a lesson sufficiently serious and universal to 
engage our thoughts for a few moments to-night. 

2. “ Art Thou He that should come ?” 
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(1) “He that should come.” One was coming, was 
expected—no question at all about that. Human instinct, 
human expectation, human history, in St. John’s days all 
point to that. Divine prophecy, Divine promises, warrant 
and encourage it; deliverance shall come, shall come in a 
concrete form, in a human personality, to a world bound 
by Satan and darkened by sin. ‘The seed of the woman 
shall bruise the serpent’s head ;” “In thy seed shall all 
the families of the earth be blessed;” ‘“‘The Redeemer 
shall come to Zion.” So keen that expectation, so clear 
that old-world faith, so certain that yearning hope, that 
even round John himself those hopes, that faith, had 
gathered, and “ all men mused in their hearts” even of John 
himself, ‘‘ whether he were the Christ or not.” 

(2) But was He? or that one that followed Him, or 
another yet to come? That is the question, the crux, 
for John, for his generation, for all generations, for the 
whole world, for you and me? “Art Thou He that should 
come, or do we look for another?” Is the hope of the 
world, are the promises of God, fully, finally fulfilled in 
Jesus Christ ; or are we to look for the realization of that 
hope, for the fulfilment of those promises, to something 
beyond, some other or others who have come since, or 
are yet to come? Here is, indeed, the great issue. Are 
we to regard Jesus Christ as one of many deliverers, a link 
in a long chain of Divine aid ; and Christianity as one of 
the ameliorating influences in a world of evil, powerful in 
its day, but to be succeeded by other influences, as power- 
ful, perchance, and as Divine? or is He the one Deliverer, 
to know no equal, no rival, no successor; His system the 
one means of salvation, His Church the one safe home, 
amid a world of sin, and tumult, and confusion, and evil . 
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until the last who will come to Him has come, and all 
whom the Father gives to Him are gathered in, and “the 
kingdoms of this world are become the kingdom of our 
Lord and of His Christ ” ? 

My brethren, that question is as pressing to-day as it 
ever was. It grows more pressing as the ages move along, 
and the centuries place long distances between living men 
and women, and the Christ of Nazareth and Jerusalem, 
Spite of that distance, yea, were it lengthened out to twice 
its span, can we claim finality for Christ and Christ’s 
religion? “Art Thou He that should come, or do we look 
for another ?” 

3. Now I beg you to observe one thing—whatever 
John’s motive in asking that question, it was from the 
prison that he asked it; yes, and it is from a prison, many 
prisons, that men ask it still. 

-(1) The prison, first of all, of sin. No doubt whatever 
of the surpassing and enduring attractiveness of Jesus 
Christ to the pure in heart. The little child reads the 
story of the gospel, and finds One there Who wins his 
confidence and his faith ; wins it so firmly and so surely, 
that often, after a lifetime given over to other lords and 
their dominion, or spent in searching and looking for 
another, he comes back worn out and weary to the faith 
of his childhood, to Him Who is as ready to welcome back 
the prodigal as to accept the allegiance of the child. 

There is no doubt, no mistrust, in those first days of 
creed and catechism, of faith and prayer, taught by a mother’s 
lips, and commended by a mother’s life and a mother’s 
love. But, perchance, there follow days of self-confi- 
dence and self-pleasing, of indulgence, of passion, of sin ; 
and the soul, and perhaps the body, is imprisoned in the 
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walls of evil habit; and then, left to itself in the loneliness 
of a life from which God has been expelled, or, if not 
expelled, lost sight of, lost touch with, in a heart em- 
bittered by evil thoughts and abandoned to hatred or 
ill-will, no wonder that the faith is clouded and the 
hope dimmed, and the question arises, “Art Thou He 
that should come?” Is there anything, after all, in the old 
creed and the old faith; in prayer, in church, in sacra- 
ment? Must we look elsewhere for the satisfaction of this 
heart whose craving will not be stilled? 

(2) Or there is the prison of conventionality—of society. 
That hard and chilling code that damps ardour and decries 
enthusiasm, and demands conformity to its own heartless 
maxim of wil admirari, and ‘‘ do-as-those-about-you-do.” 
How many a young man or woman, caught into this cold 

stream of fashionable apathy, has lost the faith and hope 
~and love of happier and purer days, and fallen away 
from Him Whose service is the only freedom; and out 
of that chill prison such an one cries to-day, back to the 
Christ of childhood, of his early prayers and his early 
faith, ““Art Thou He that should come, or do we look 
for another ?” 

(3) Or is it the prison of worldliness? The dull 
deadening influences of being well-to-do, of having every 
whim satisfied ; ‘eat, drink, and be merry,” as long as it 
all lasts; and then—then “to find the world is vain,” and 
that the soul, fed with its husks, is but a starving prodigal 
after all; and out of this famine, in the midst of plenty, 
to come to cry back to Him, “Art Thou He that should 
come, or do we look for another?” 

(4) Yet another prison—the bondage of an enchained 
mind, The hard, dry calculating spirit that our blessed 
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Lord rebukes in to-day’s Gospel:! ‘Except ye see signs 
and wonders, ye will not believe.” The spirit of 
Nicodemus, and the Pharisees, “How can these things 
be?” “How can this man give us His flesh to eat?” 
The spirit that demands mathematical accuracy in matters 
of faith, and places its final court of appeal in a man’s 
reason, to the exclusion of his conscience and of his heart. 
Bound hand and foot with intellectual grave-clothes 
that wrap round a dead faith, the imprisoned soul cries 
out to the Christ, Who once, if He did not convince 
the reason, did at least touch the conscience and stir 
the heart, ‘‘ Art Thou He that should come, or do we 
look for another ?” 

(5) Or, last of all, from that other prison which most 
earnest souls know sooner or later in spiritual experience ; 
in that dull monotony of everyday life, when the first 
fervour has died down, and the soul is hemmed in on 
all sides by obstacles that mar its progress and break 
its peace ; when the tide of an early devotion, which once 
bore it up to the high-water mark of faith and love, seems 
to have receded, and to have left it stranded there, high 
and dry, uncared for and unassisted, and the question 
will come, Was it all real, all worth while? That baptismal 
grace, that bestowal of the Spirit, that dedication to 
God, that first Communion with its nearness to the 
living Christ, its promise of life henceforth in constant 
union with Him,—what does it all mean? what has 
it allcome to? With the damp and the dulness and the 
disappointment about us, do we not want to ask just 
that question of the Baptist, to turn to that same Christ 
and say, Have we deceived ourselves? was it all a dream, 
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a myth, a beautiful fable?” “Art Thou He that should 
come, or do we look for another?” 

4. And what is the answer to this oft-repeated 
question, and how is it to be reached? Surely the course 
John took was the best course, be it for himself or for 
his disciples. ‘‘Go to Him,” so he bade them—“go to 
Himself. Go and ask Him the question and get His 
own answer.” And they went; they went, and saw and 
believed. They saw Him heal the sick, and give sight 
to the blind, and hearing to the deaf, and strength to 
the lame, and preach the Gospel to the poor. 

My brethren, can we do better? Go to Him. 

(1) Back first to the old story of the Gospel; read it 
again, and it will carry you back behind argument and 
beyond the shallows of social conventionalism, and out 
of the slavery of enthralling passion, of bitterness, or self- 
will. Andrew and Peter, James and John, did not argue. 
They just came to Him, and were conquered by Him 
—conquered enough, at any rate, to leave all things for 
His sake. 

(2) Go to Him yet nearer, in the venture of faith, in 
the consciousness of need, in the assurance that at least 
none other has come who offers what that Christ still offers. 
Come to Him in a religion, personal, intimate, that 
shall move your will and affect your life. ‘Out of the deep 
have I called unto Thee, O Lord: Lord, hear my voice ;” 
and if you are in earnest, if you are sincere, He will not 
fail you when you cry. There are words of His at the end 
of this same chapter, significant indeed in connection with 
this incident—words which none but He has ever dared to 
speak: “I thank Thee, Father, Lord of heaven, that Thou 
hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and 
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hast revealed them unto babes... . Come unto Me, all 
ye that are weary and heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest. Take My yoke upon you, and learn of Me, and ye 
shall find rest unto your souls. My yoke is easy, and My 
burden is light.” 


CHRIST AND HUMAN UNDER- 
STANDING. 


CHRIST AND HUMAN UNDER- 
STANDING. 


* Sitting in the midst of the doctors.’—Sr, LUKE ii. 46, 


SITTING in the midst of the doctors.” We must be care- 
ful, in considering this sole incident of our blessed Lord’s 
boyhood, to keep strictly within the limits of what is actually 
written in the Gospels. Christian sentiment, Christian art, 
and commonly accepted notions are not always quite true 
guides. 

1. To begin with, that Jesus should be found thus sitting 
among the doctors was not in itself anything unusual, but 
quite customary and a matter of course, Round the sacred 
precincts of the temple were chambers where the Rabbis 
sat for this very purpose, and to these the Jewish lads, 
who came up to keep the Passover, resorted, to be 
catechized and instructed in the Law and the Holy 
Scriptures. Jesus, therefore, went there just as the other 
boys of His own age did. 

Nor, again, when there, are we to picture Him as acting 
in an unusual way. He.assumed no extraordinary attitude 
as a teacher, among the Rabbis, as some pictures have 
represented Him; He behaved in no way differently from 
the rest-—at any rate, there is not a word in St. Luke to 
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warrant the assumption that He did so. “Sitting in the 
midst of the doctors, hearing them, and asking them ques- 
tions”—that is what the Gospel record says. ‘“‘ Hearing 
them ;” that is, listening like the rest, respectfully and as a 
pupil, to their instructions, 

Nor is there anything unusual in the expression, ‘ask- 
ing them questions.” All the Jewish scholars were invited 
to interrogate their teachers as to the meaning of Scripture, 
or of the many and varied religious observances enjoined 
upon them. It was something of this that Joshua had antici- 
pated concerning the memorial stones beside the Jordan: 
“When your children shall ask in time to come, What 
mean these stones?”; or Moses of the Passover, “What 
mean ye by this service?” And we must observe carefully 
that the astonishment of those who heard the Holy Child 
is not attributed to the fact that He asked questions, or 
even to the nature of the questions asked, but they “were 
astonished at His understanding and answers.” It was the 
intelligence of the Child Jesus, the aptitude with which 
He took in the lessons given, the answers which He gave to 
the questions asked Him by the Rabbis, that excited their 
admiration and surprise. But, I think we may say, that 
that intelligence, that aptitude, those answers, differed 
from those of other boys rather in degree than in kind; it 
was a truly human intelligence, although there was a some- 
thing within it which surprised and puzzled them. 

Clearly, then, in all this scene there is not a word to 
indicate anything like assumption of authority on the part 
of the Holy Child; one cannot help feeling that had He 
shown any such He would have been rebuked by the Rabbis 
for doing so, and that certainly it would have been used 
against Him in later years, had He been recorded to have 
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done anything of the kind at the age of twelve; in those 
final days, I mean, when everything that could be raked up, 
of deed or word of His, was used to justify His suppression 
and removal. But, still further, I cannot but feel that such 
an exhibition would have been wholly contrary to that 
respect which He enjoined in His later teaching, when the 
scribes and doctors were even less worthy of regard. “The 
scribes and Pharisees sit,” He said, ‘‘in Moses’ seat ; what- 
soever therefore they command you, that observe and do.” 
And, again, we may well question whether our blessed Lord 
was Himself at all prepared as yet for any such assertion of 
His Person and of His claims. We know it was not until 
He was thirty years old, eighteen years after this, that He 
commenced His Divine mission; we do not even know 
how far His human mind was conscious of that mission up 
to this point, although indeed some have seen, with a good 
deal of probability, in the allusion to “ My Father’s busi- 
ness,” an indication that at this very crisis that human 
consciousness of the Divine Fatherhood, and its consequent 
mission, began. 

Now, I would ask, when we keep thus close to the plain 
facts of the Gospel narrative, and put away all fanciful 
notions of the scene, do we lessen the dignity of the 
incident? Nay, do we not increase tenfold both its dignity 
and its wonder? For surely, to every reverent believer 
in the verity of the Incarnation, that scene, simple and 
matter-of-course as it was in itself, becomes one of un- 
paralleled interest and unspeakable amazement. In the 
Person of that Boy, who on that occasion appeared for the 
first time in that Jewish school, not to make a pretence, 
or to go through a dramatic part as a learner, but really 
to learn, to be examined in knowledge attained by real 
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human study during those twelve years of boyhood at 

Nazareth—in that Boy we believe and confess were the 
two natures, “very God and very man.” 

** Art Thou the Christ, the Son? 

The Father’s image bright ? 


And see we Him Whose arm upholds 
Earth and the starry height ?” 


Interest, I say, and astonishment; for when we have 
thus realized the actual character of the incident, and in 
proportion as we so realize it, it is not any extraordinary 
revelation of the Godhead, but the much more marvellous 
hiding of it, its limitations, its self-emptying, which excite 
our wonder and surprise. So truly has God assumed our 
nature that He must in it learn, as we have to learn, by 
being taught by human teachers, asking them questions 
for actual information, and deducing conclusions by the 
“processes of mental reasoning. Thus, then, did Jesus, as 
the Gospel tells us, ‘‘increase in wisdom” as “in stature,” 
His human mind expanding to take in knowledge which, 
according to His Godhead, He had, of course, eternally 
known. “This is a great mystery,” no doubt—nay, of 
course itis. “The mystery of godliness, God manifest in 
the flesh,” St. Paul calls it; and again, “The mystery of 
the Gospel.” Yet let us remember that we can only hope to 
** believe rightly the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
if we hold firmly to the exact statements of the Holy 
Gospels about Him, and fearlessly receive all that they 
undoubtedly give us concerning His very true Manhood, 
its limitations and its necessities. 

2. And now, regarding this incident in its true bearings, 
we shall find some great lessons deducible from it for our 
learning and for our comfort. 
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(1) And in the forefront this—the relation in which this 
true and real manhood of Jesus Christ stands to our own in 
regard to matters of the mind and intellect. What perfect 
sympathy with ali our mental infirmities and intellectual 
perplexities, all our difficulties and dangers in arriving 
at certain knowledge and secure belief, can He feel for 
us, who can look back to those years in Galilee and 
Jerusalem, when His own human mind was expanding 
to the apprehension of Divine truth, and when He, as 
Boy and Man, was working His way, as we have to work 
ours, to full creaturely intelligence ! He knows, therefore, 
the many by-paths along that way of truth, the many 
seductive voices that would lead our minds astray to the 
right or to the left; He is ‘touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities,” mental as well as bodily. He has infi- 
nite patience, therefore, with doubters, whose doubts are 
honest and whose hearts are humble; only remember they 
must be that. With the doubt that does not doubt itself, 
which has pride behind it and pride within it, Christ can 
have no sympathy; for of all human souls His was the 
most absolutely humble. ‘Learn of Me; I am meek and 
lowly in heart.” 

(2) But, secondly, we learn from our Lord’s true boy- 
hood and mental growth in what manner and by what 
means all such growth must be attained. 

(a) What a lesson, first of all, as to the necessity of 
study, and mental effort and earnest use of the faculties with 
which God has endowed us each! A lesson, surely, for the 
young. Schoolboys may learn from this Boy in the Jewish 
school diligence in study, earnest endeavour to acquire all 
useful knowledge, the serious responsibility of these youth- 
ful days of preparation for life here and hereafter. Ay, 
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and older persons, too, may well consider whether they 
really use sufficiently their intellectual powers in the study 
of the things of God. This is a day of cheap knowledge, 
magazine articles, compendiums of news, literature light 
indeed and abundant; and on how many Church-people’s 
tables does one really find a theological book, or a treatise 
on some Church doctrine? Opinions hastily formed on 
the most serious subjects, and as hastily given, with no 
real or prayerful study,—these are the order of the day. 

(2) Again, it is surely significant that the basis of that 
boyish “understanding” was the knowledge of Holy Scrip- 
ture. Like Timothy later, “from a child He had known 
the Holy Scriptures.” In those quiet days at Nazareth He 
had learned from Mary’s lips the sacred writings, the 
Pentateuch, the Psalms, the Prophets; it was His know- 

_ledge and “understanding” of these that astonished the 
doctors; but He attained that knowledge by study as a 
Boy in the village home and the village school. And it 
is remarkable that in His temptation in the wilderness He 
met and conquered the Tempter altogether with “the sword 
of the Spirit, which is the Word of God ;” that in His dying 
hour on the cross the seven last words are almost entirely 
quotations from the Psalms. It was by His knowledge of 
prophecy that He understood, in the three years of His 
public life, the plot ever thickening around Him, and how 
the will of God, which He ever sought to do and bear, is 
bound up with its accomplishment: “The Scripture must 
be fulfilled”—again and again He reiterates it; and by 
His knowledge of Holy Scripture it is that, after the Resur- 
rection, He can “begin at Moses and all the prophets,” 


and expound to the perplexed disciples “the things con- 
cerning Himself.” 
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Men nowadays, Christian men sometimes, incline to 
treat lightly these Old Testament Scriptures, to cavil at 
the date or authorship of a psalm or a prophecy; yet from 
these the Son of man drew into His human mind Divine 
truth and the knowledge of the Divine will. ‘Search the 
Scriptures,” He said ; ‘ they are they which testify of Me.” 
Might we not profit by His experience and by His advice? 
Is it not a warning to teachers to give to instruction in the 
Holy Scriptures the first place in their system of education, 
and to parents that they send their children to schools 
where this is done? 

(<) But, again, we have in the Holy Child an example 
of the capacity with which a sinless nature can assimilate 
Divine truth, Truly the secret of His wonderful “under- 
standing” lay very largely in the fact that while in His 
human nature He was in all points, mental as well as 
bodily, even as we are, yet He was wholly “ without sin.” 

Between that Boy and God there was never the smallest 
shadow. Never did He lay His head on the pillow at night 
with the prick of conscience at the remembrance of a lie 
told during the day, or of a word of passion, or an act of 
disobedience or impurity. The conscience was clear, the 
soul and body clean and white, and so the mind and heart 
lay like a translucent mirror under the revelation of God. 
Between God’s will and that Boy’s will there was absolutely 
no divergence. “I come to do Thy will,O God;” it was 
the rule of His boyhood as of His later years. 

And to that opening intelligence to which Divine truth 
was ever aconstant joy, God found endless avenues by 
which to reach the sinless human consciousness. Did He 
in later years teach His disciples what the lilies meant, the 
grass of the field, or the fowls of the air? He was but 
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teaching them what He Himself had learned when He 
roamed in His spotless childhood over the hills of Nazareth, 
God was, indeed, from infancy onwards, in all His thoughts ; 
the very fount of Godhead lay behind His assumed 
humanity, and into the expanding human mind poured its 
treasures of grace and truth. Do we middle-aged men and 
women learn here the secret of our dulness in the things of 
God, our indifference and apathy about them? Is this what 
our blessed Lord meant when He said, “Ye must be 
converted, and become as little children ;” and that “ things 
hid from the wise and prudent” may be “revealed unto 
babes”? Ah! but you are inclined to say, “ We are not 
sinless as He was; our consciences are seared with the 
memory of sins gone by; our souls weakened and defiled 
with the burden and the strain of sins still present; our 
hearts and minds are no mirrors for the Divine revelation, or, 
. if they ever -were so, those mirrors are dulled and will reflect 
nothing.” I know it, I know it, yet I am inclined to repeat 
the lines of the old hymn— 
‘* There is a Fountain filled with blood, 
Drawn from Emmanuel’s veins.” 

We are not sinless, it is true, but we may “wash our 
robes and make them white in the blood of the Lamb.” 
Penitence, true and real confession, absolution, realized 
forgiveness, these are within our reach, by God’s infinite 
mercy, and it is those who live under this constant cleansing 
who will keep the mirror of the soul bright to reflect God’s 
image and God’s truth. 

(Z) Yet, finally, we must remember this, that it is not by 
mere human intelligence or human study, though these be 
needed, that Divine knowledge is apprehended, There 
is another faculty, of the soul rather than of the intellect or 
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the mind, which we call spirituality, which is essential for 
understanding the truth of God. Deep in the human soul 
of Jesus this spiritual faculty dwelt. It was this that made 
the sights and sounds of nature, on the soft uplands and 
quiet valleys of Galilee, full of the thoughts of God, and 
drew His human soul into the contemplation of that unseen 
world in which His Godhead from all eternity had lived. 
It was this that made that first visit to Jerusalem and to the 
Father’s house so full of burning interest and holy joy to the 
Child of Nazareth, and with it there was joined that deep 
reverence of spirit which ever characterizes the souls in 
which God is making Himself felt and knowp. Probably, 
indeed, that Divine gift dwells in each regenerate soul which 
God the Holy Ghost has made His temple; only let us 
remember how in one that Divine capacity becomes en- 
larged, and in another seemingly undeveloped or even lost. 
The contrast is well put in one of Faber’s hymns— 


‘© To one the deepest doctrines look 
So naturally true, 
That when he learns the lesson first, 
He hardly thinks it new. 


**To other hearts the selfsame truths 
No light or heat can bring ; 
They are but puzzling phrases strung 
Like beads upon a string.” 


(3) Do we, then, know at all what tends to develop and 
what to hinder these spiritual gifts? Indeed, I think we do. 
For what says the apostle p—“ They that are after the flesh do 
mind the things of the flesh, and they that are after the Spirit 
the things of the Spirit ;” and again, “‘ The carnal mind is 
enmity against God.” 

Ease, luxury, self-indulgent modes of life, a mind 
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engrossed solely with business and the cares of this transient 
world—these, given way to, will indeed leave dormant in the 
soul its highest powers, will stunt its growth and check its 
development. On the other hand, it is wonderful how the 
spiritual capacity of the soul may be trained by Divine 
grace, where the flesh is subdued to the Spirit. How 
intuitive the knowledge of the Divine will, how clear the 
insight into deepest mystery, how sure the steps in the path 
of truth (where others can hardly see their way), which some 
souls attain even in this world of uncertainty and doubt! 
But “this kind goeth not out but by prayer and fasting.” 

It must be so, surely ; for what are His own words >—He 
Who knew our life, Who was Himself Boy and Man, Who 
“learned” —ay, “learned by the things that He suffered.” 
Were they not. these >—“ Blessed are the pure in heart: for 
they shall see God.” 


tHE. LITURGY-OF CALVARY, 


MEDITATIONS ON THE SEVEN LAST WORDS. 


St. Paul's, Dundee, Good Friday, 1891. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


As year by year we spend the three solemn hours be- 
neath our Redeemer’s Cross, and hear again and meditate 
upon His seven last Words, it is well for us to keep through- 
out our meditation some sustained line of thought, which 
may serve to fix upon our memory the lessons we learn 
beneath the Cross. The more this leading thought is inter- 
woven with our ordinary life, religious and secular, the 
more surely will it remain with us afterwards to our com- 
fort and our profit. 

Now, there is a feature worthy of note in our observance 
of Good Friday. There is one high privilege, one familiar 
blessing, which we miss in the services of to-day. On 
this one day, by the almost unbroken custom of the 
universal Church, the Holy Eucharist is not celebrated. 
The Altar stands bare, unvested, and unused. True, Collect, 
Epistle, and Gospel have been read, the Creed recited, 
the alms presented; but there the Liturgy breaks off 
abruptly: there is no Oblation, no Consecration, no Com- 
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munion. The Priest is in the pulpit, not in the Sanctuary ; 
the people are sitting “hearing sermons,” not joining in 
the great Offering. 

And yet, after all, is there no Liturgy to-day? Let 
us think again. Where are we? Is not this Calvary? 
Golgotha? A Sanctuary surely, a Sacrifice, an Altar, a 
Priest? Is it not the “full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, 
oblation, and satisfaction for the sins of the whole world,” 
at which in profound meditation we are to assist to-day? 
And these seven Words, what are they but a sacred Liturgy, 
that accompanies that one Oblation, upon which the Sacri- 
fice ascends to God? 

Let us, then, trace out this connection, not forced, nor 
fancied, but natural, between the Liturgy of Calvary and 
that with which we are familiar; natural, I say, for, remem- 
ber, every Communion Service is the appointed represen- 
tation of that scene on Calvary, the ‘showing forth the 
Lord’s Death till He come;” and it may be that as to-day 
we trace the Liturgy in Calvary, we shall the better hence- 
forward find Calvary in the Liturgy. 

Let us, then, recall that with which we are familiar in 
the Holy Eucharist. 

You arrive in church: there is the Altar prepared; the 
bread and wine lie ready on the credence table; the book 
is Open on its desk; the cross stands out behind the altar. 
Then the Priest comes in with his assistant. He is duly 
vested for the Divine service; the holy vessels are in his 
hands. All is fair and beautiful and stately, but it has a 
meaning. Come and look on the reality. 

Calvary is the Sanctuary ; all is in readiness there—the 
Altar, the Oblation, the instruments of Sacrifice. The Priest 
enters ; He bears in His hands the “ holy vessel” wherewith 
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He shall celebrate this Holy Rite. It is the Cross, not set 
with jewels as our chalices, but sparkling with those priceless 
gems, the drops of His sacred Blood and Sweat! He is 
vested, too, “in vesture dyed with blood,”—sacrificial 
raiment, truly. Our vestments are embroidered with a 
silken cross; He bears the Cross itself, of rough hard wood ! 
An assistant, too, a server—‘‘Simon is sharing with Him 
the load.” The congregation also are in their places; a 
very mixed congregation it is; many hostile, more curious, 
a few faithful and loving,—as on Calvary, so too, perhaps, in 
Christian Churches; and as the Priest enters, the Judyvoit 
begins; very harsh and discordant, truly in a minor key: 
the hoarse voices of the soldiers, the stern orders of their 
centurion, the scornful shouts of Pharisee and scribe, the 
mockery and jeers of many a passer-by. Here are some of 
the words of this “ Passion music :” ‘Thou that destroyest 
the Temple, and buildest it in three days, save Thyself ;” 
“Tf Thou be the Son of God, come down from the Cross ;” 
‘“‘ He saved others; Himself He cannot save;” ‘If He be 
the King of Israel, let Him now come down from the Cross, 
and we will believe in Him;” ‘He trusted in God; let 
Him deliver Him now, if He will have Him;” and many 
more like words unrecorded, doubtless ; and for accompani- 
ment, not the rich tones of the organ, but the dull thud 
of the hammer-blows, “as the sharp nails went through.” 
And as the Priest, laying the vessels on the Altar, de- 
scends to the lowest steps and humbly says the Conjiteor, 
ere he begins the Holy Service; so Jesus, the great High 
Priest, takes the lowest place, indeed, ere He goes up to the 
Altar of Sacrifice. ‘‘When they were come to the place 
which is called Calvary, there they crucified Him ;” “and 
with Him they crucify two thieves.” Then the Cross is 
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uplifted ; the Priest is at the Altar; the Liturgy begins. Let 
us prepare ourselves to listen to its first word. 


Tue First WorD. 


‘* Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do.”—Sr, 
LUKE xxiii. 34. 

“There is one Mediator between God and man, the 
Man Christ Jesus ;” truly ‘‘ between God and man,” between 
earth and heaven. 

** There for me the Saviour stands, 
Shows His wounds and spreads His hands.” 
It is the attitude of intercession. So Moses pleading 
for the cessation of the plagues; so Solomon praying for 
Israel in the newly consecrated Temple; so to-day the 
Priest in our Altar Service. 

But He speaks: it is the first word of the Divine office. 
“ FATHER.” It is of the essence of Christian worship to 
approach the Father, through the Son, by the Holy Spirit ; 
and Jesus is offering Himself through the Eternal Spirit 
unto God, and He begins “FaTHEr.” So, too, at our 
Altars the Priest begins “Our FaTHEr.” Do we realize 
the strength of that appeal? Can we turn from an un- 
sympathetic world, from those who would reject us, and 
our Lord, as Jesus turned, in the power of realized Sonship, 
to the Father in heaven? It is the appeal of One Who 
can say, ‘‘I know that Thou hearest Me always.” Is it 
thus, “with the full assurance of faith,” that we too draw 
near, and “enter into the holiest by the Blood of Jesus” ? 

But there follows the amazing plea, ‘‘ FORGIVE THEM.” 
It tells of a broken covenant, a violated law. Go back 
for a moment to the Jewish sacrifices. On the Day of 
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Atonement the High Priest lays his hand on the head 
of the scapegoat, and speaks thus: “O Lord, the house 
of Israel, Thy servants have trespassed, rebelled, and 
sinned against Thee; I beseech Thee now, O Lord, 
forgive their trespasses, rebellions, and sins, which Thy 
people have committed.” 

So, too, our Liturgy begins with the recital of the 
Ten Commandments, the broken, violated Law, and be- 
tween them the repeated plea, the Kyrie e/eson of earlier 
Liturgies, “Lord, have mercy upon us, and incline our 
hearts to keep this law.” 

‘“‘FOR THEY KNOW NOT WHAT THEY DO.” How true of 
those first prayed for! “Had they known, they would not 
have crucified the Lord of glory.” How true of ourselves! 
Of our deliberate sins; for, if we know enough to make 
the responsibility of sinning ours, yet how little we know 
of the full horror, the final consequence of sinning! Of 
our sins really unknown to us; for ‘who can tell how 
oft he offendeth?”—‘‘Cleanse Thou me from my secret 
faults” — from the many unrecognized, unsuspected sins, 
‘‘the iniquity even of our holy things.” And here, again, 
this first word of the Redeemer finds its counterpart in the 
Liturgy that commemorates His Passion ; for in the Church’s 
offering how many are brought before God in prayer 
who never pray for themselves! While they are sinning 
heedlessly against the Crucified, or are indifferent concern- 
ing Him, they are not forgotten as the ceaseless prayer 
goes up, that “we, and all Thy whole Church, may obtain 
remission of our sins, and all other benefits of His 
Passion,” 

Then one or two brief lessons from this first word. 

1. Let us realize the prevailing power of the Re- 
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deemer’s intercession. We ask our friends to pray for 
us; we request the prayers of the Church, of the Priest 
at the Altar—and, indeed, they are valuable; but they are 
all summed up in that assurance of thy Lord, “I have 
prayed for thee.” “ He ever liveth to make intercession 
for us.” It is because you had your part in the Liturgy 
of Calvary, because that great Priest can never cease to 
plead, that your name can stand to-day in the Church’s 
intercessions. 

2. Let us realize the comprehensiveness of this plea. 
‘All Thy whole Church;” not only “those our dearest 
and our best,” but those who have disappointed us, and 
who seem furthest off, almost outside the prayer of hope. 
Those on earth; those, too, in Paradise; all the twelve 
tribes, every name on the breast, in the heart, of the 
great High Priest, as He is lifted up between God 
and man. 

3. Then we, too, shall catch the spirit of His inter- 
ceding, and pass on that ceaseless prayer, which never 
can exhaust its mediatorial power, till He ‘sees of the 
travail of His soul, and is satisfied.” 


‘‘ Bring near Thy great salvation, 
Thou Lamb for sinners slain ; 
Fill up the roll of Thine elect, 
Then take Thy power and reign.” 


THE SECOND Worp. 


“Verily I say unto thee, To-day thou shalt be with Me in Para- 
dise.’—ST. LUKE xxiii, 43. 

The great service of Calvary proceeds ; its Liturgy reaches 
a second stage. The High Priest has made His great 
intercession, offered His plea, mighty and prevailing ; 
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the oblation of Himself is there before the Presence of 
God; all that life of obedience, all that submission to 
God’s will, all that self-surrender, that yielding of Himself 
up unto death, even the death of the Cross,—it is all 
there before God in its infinite merit, in its unspeakable 
majesty, in its absolute completeness ; and, together with 
this resistless plea, the prayer has gone up—the prayer 
truly for “the Church militant;” for those “ fighting” 
with ignorance, with prejudice, with the beclouding mists 
of darkness, who “know not what they do.” 

Now, turning to our Liturgy for a moment, to what 
are we accustomed at this point? After the first oblation, 
and the prayer based upon it, the Priest turns him to 
the people with the invitation, ‘‘Ye that do truly and 
earnestly repent you of your sins... draw near with 
faith . . . make your humble confession to Almighty God.” 

“Here, too, on Calvary is the Invitatory, the drawing 
near in faith, the humble confession, the great absolution. 

1. An Invitatory, not in words, indeed, but in what is 
more eloquent than words. . 

‘*Ts there no beauty to 
You that pass by, 


In that lone Figure which 
Marks the sky?” 


Surely, of all invitations, none is so powerful as this 
mute appeal. “TI, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all men unto Me.” 

And it begins there on Calvary. There is one who feels 
that drawing. Why do people stay away from Christ and 
from His Altar to-day because, as they say, they are “not 
good enough to come,” when here on Calvary the first one 
drawn was so great a sinner? 
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‘*We come to Thee, sweet Saviour, 
Just because we need Thee so ; 
None need Thee more than we do, 
None are half so vile and low.” 


That was the spirit of the dying thief; but the very 
drawing implied an upward step. “Ye that truly and 
earnestly repent.” To look at Christ, to feel a dawning hope 
in Him, albeit at the eleventh hour, was to feel also an 
inward, upward, moral movement. ‘The goodness of God 
leadeth thee ”—but “‘leadeth thee to repentance.” * So felt 
the “woman who was a sinner;” so Zacchzeus; so the 
sinful woman in the Temple in the Presence of the sinless 
Christ. Here, too, the dying thief: it is not only, ‘‘ Lord, 
remember me,” but, “we receive the due reward of our 
deeds.” It is almost as though he cried in words 
familiar to us, but how much more penitently than we 
have ever said them, “ We acknowledge and bewail our 
manifold sins and wickedness. . . . We do earnestly repent, 
and are heartily sorry for these our misdoings ; the remem- 
brance of them is grievous unto us; the burden of them is 
intolerable.” 

What moved him to such penitence ?, What made it, 
all in a moment as it seems, so real and so deep? Was 
it the patience, the silence, the innocence of Jesus, so 
evident even to his rough nature?—‘“ This Man hath done 
nothing amiss.” 

Or was it that first prayer, the prayer for His murderers ? 
He too, the crucified robber, had felt the anguish of the 
driven nails, and the exquisite torture of the distended 
frame when the Cross was set upright in its place, and he 
had felt in his soul nothing but bitter hate for those who 
caused him thus to suffer. Yet, “This Man prays for those 
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who crucify Him; may He not pray for me, for I also 
knew not what I did?” 

Or, again, was it the sympathy born of a “like con- 
demnation”? Jesus is so near him, so like him, a fellow- 
sufferer, “touched with the feeling of his infirmities.” 
Thus it was, indeed, that Jesus, our Lord, brought and 
brings Himself near to the sons of men, till they have 
courage to turn to Him with their cry for help. ‘In 
all their afflictions He was afflicted.” Would this man 
ever have cried, ‘“‘ Lord, remember me,” if Jesus had not 
been hanging there on that Cross beside Him? 

Or, once again, did his eye catch sight of the title which 
the mocking scorn of those who crucified Him had placed 
over His head?—“ This is Jesus, the King of the Jews.” 
Did he recognize a Kingship of which Pilate was half 
conscious, though it was contradicted to his materialistic 
eye by hard facts— Art Thou a King then?” At any rate, 
he cried, “‘ Lord, remember me when Thou comest into 
’ Thy kingdom.” 

2. But not invitation and confession only; some- 
thing more. ‘Then shall the Priest (or the Bishop, being 
present) stand up, and turning himself to the people, 
pronounce this Absolution.” 

More than Priest, more than Bishop, is here. It is 
He from Whom all Priesthood flows. He is nailed to 
the Cross; He can, indeed, but turn His sacred Head 
towards the eager penitent; but what tenderness is in 
that blood-stained Face, what joy in those death-dimmed 
Eyes, what infinite loye in that compassionate Voice! 
‘Verily I say unto thee, To-day thou shalt be with 
Me in Paradise.” It is the first Absolution, sealed by 
the very Blood of Him Who speaks the word. 
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(1) Let us mark first its power. It is surely, even 
here at the Cross, the very earnest of that future claim: 
‘* All power is given unto Me in heaven and in earth.” 
‘“‘By His authority committed unto me, I absolve thee ;” 
so speak His Priests.) He speaks in His own Name, 
by His own Priestly right, there and then won by His 
redeeming death. ‘Verily Z say unto thee.” “Who is 
this that forgiveth sins also?” Let the triumphant voice 
of the “great multitude that no man can number” answer, 
“Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us unto God by 
Thy Blood.” 

(2) Let us note, too, its readiness, “To-day.” All 
those years of ignorance and sinning, all that hardness 
and carelessness and unbelief,—all this, in the moment 
of penitence, done away through the prevailing merits ; 
all that past rolled together as a scroll; old things passed 
away, all things become new. “To-day with Me in 
Paradise.” 

(3) And its completeness. What more can the highest 
saint desire or have? ‘With Me in Paradise.” ‘To 
depart, and be with Christ ;” that was St. Paul’s great 
desire. 


** Let me be with Thee where Thou art, 
My Saviour, my eternal Rest; 
Thus only shall this longing heart 
Be fully and for ever blest.” 


3. Two lessons, then, let us learn for ourselves, 

(1) The necessity of penitence. It is the one condition 
under which alone the peace of Jesus can be ours. Let 
us not complain or rebel, if to bring us to this He suffer 
us too to find our cross, to feel the sharp nails of sorrow, 
the bitter abandonment of grief. Only so could the poor 
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robber find the great Absolver. And let us, too, learn to 
gaze more fixedly on that sight which moved that hard 
heart to penitence—the sight of Jesus crucified. 

** Upon that Cross of Jesus mine eye at times can see 

The very dying form of Him Who suffered there for me ; 

And from my stricken heart with tears two wonders I confess— 

The wonder of His glorious love, and my own worthlessness.” 

(2) And secondly, the assurance of pardon. What 
room for doubt or for disquietude, when He has thus made 
so complete an atonement; when He has sent to us, by 
those who bear His great commission, the assurance, 
“Thy sins are forgiven thee; go in peace”? Let us not 
doubt, but in each Communion let us grasp more firmly 
His pledge of pardon, and walking onwards in humble 
faith, in ever-deepening penitence, let us look forward 
to that blessed moment when we shall hear from the 
lips that spoke to the dying thief those words which shall 
bring to us the endless rest, the final absolution, “ Verily 
I say unto thee, To-day thou shalt be with Me in Paradise.” 


THE THIRD WorD. 

‘¢ Woman, behold thy son! . . . Behold thy mother.”—Sr. JoHNn 
x1x, 26, 27. 

Calvary, like our Altars, is not only the place of inter- 
cession and of absolution ; it is the place also of consolation. 
For thither come, not sin-burdened souls only, but the weary 
and the heavy laden, with all the varied sorrows and pains 
under which our stricken humanity lies. 

Some will perhaps remember that last great picture, on 
which the master-hand of Doré was engaged up to the very 
day of his death, and which he left unfinished—‘ The Vale 
of Tears.” The scene is a wide, deep mountain glen ; lofty 
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mountains, over which the cloud-mists hang, are on either 
side; and far up the valley stands the Son of man, the 
Cross upon His shoulder, an encircling rainbow over His 
head. ‘Towards Him, up the steep ascent, press.a great 
and varied multitude—mitred bishops, crowned kings, 
soldiers and civilians, men and woman of every race and 
age and circumstance ; but with two things in common—the 
burden of some pressing sorrow, and the hope that gathers 
for each round the Sacred Form that has visited this vale 
of tears. ‘There is a deep pathos in the picture, but its 
pathos consists largely in its truth. It is indeed a picture 
of human life. 

: ‘‘ Christus Consolator” is a title sometimes given to our 

biessed Lord ; at the Altar, therefore, we ‘‘ hear what com- 

fortable words our Saviour Christ saith to all them that 
truly turn to Him.” 

The Liturgy of Calvary has, too, its “ comfortable words.” 
For beneath the Cross of Jesus there stood some who 
were indeed ‘‘ weary and heavy laden.” ‘There stood by 
the Cross of Jesus His mother, and His mother’s sister, 
Mary the wife of Cleophas, and Mary Magdalene;” and 
with these also “the disciple whom Jesus loved.” Stricken 
hearts all of them, two of them most especially. ‘‘ His 
mother!” Let us not attempt to unveil the mystery of 
sorrow which Holy Scripture has enfolded in those calm 
words, ‘“‘ There stood by the Cross of Jesus His mother.” 
Her sorrow must ever remain a deeper mystery than any 
thoughts can probe or words reveal. We have but to think 
of the sight that met her eyes—her Son, her sinless Son, the 
sweet Child of Bethlehem and of Nazareth, her support in 
later years, when Joseph passed away, thus treated and 
before her eyes; how each blow of the hammer would 
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wring the mother’s heart, each straining of the torn muscles 
tell her watchful eye of anguish she was powerless to alle- 
viate; how the rending or gambling over His garments, 
which perchance her hands had made for Him, would add 
another drop to her cup of woe. Let us remember she was 
a true human mother, hers a true mother’s heart, with its 
varied avenues of pain, and we need no further unveil the 
mystery of her sufferings. 

And only less poignant than hers was the grief of him 
who was Jesus’ dearest friend, who knew and loved Him 
as none but His mother did. His sorrow was terrible, with 
perhaps the added ingredient in his manly heart of burning 
indignation at the wrong that was being done to One so 
good and sinless ; and maybe, too, a profound amazement 
that, being Who He was, being all that St. John had 
believed and confessed Him to be, such indignity was 
possible. 

It is to these two, then, in their bitter sorrow, their 
helpless amazement, that Jesus speaks His “ comfortable 
words.” ‘* Woman, behold thy son!” and to St. John, 
“ Behold thy mother !” 

Let us note here the perfection of that comfort. When 
a beloved one is taken from us, what company is so wel- 
come as that of those, the two or three, who knew him 
best and loved him as we loved? The kind things they can 
say of him, the little reminiscences of character, of word, of 
action, again and again in the first days of sorrow, how you 
love to have them repeated ! 

Who, then, could comfort St. John as the blessed Mary 
could? Who could comfort her as could St. John? If St. 
John’s Gospel has been so great a comfort to the children 
of the Church in the absence of her Lord, what a Gospel 
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must Mary have found in the companionship of “the 
disciple whom Jesus loved”! How much he would have 


to tell of those later days when Mary had not been with 
them— 


“To repeat, ‘I saw, I heard, I knew,’ 

And go all over the old ground again” !? 
And for St. John himself, burning as his passionate soul 
was with many emotions, what better remedy than that 
which Jesus prescribed for him! Not only would the Lord’s 
dear mother be his best comforter, not only would her 
perfect lifelong surrender to the will of God brace and 
strengthen the disciple in this crisis, but the sacred charge 
would tend to draw him from himself and his sorrow ; as we 
say of people in trouble, “‘it is good for them to have some- 
thing to do and to think of beside themselves.” So, of old, 
no doubt, God sent Elijah to Sarepta, not because He 
could not still have fed him by the ravens, or in a thousand 
other ways, but for the widow’s sake, that she might find 
in a sacred duty for God’s prophet the comfort of action, of 
a duty to be done, to relieve her loneliness and divert her 
sorrow. 

May we not say, moreover, that we too have a dear 
mother with us mystically? The Holy Church, dear to 
Him, our Mother in Christ,—shall we not find comfort, in 
our times of sorrow, in caring for her and her suffering 
children, for whom Jesus died? So does He, Who “having 
loved His own, loved them unto the end,” make provision 
for us too in our times of sorrow and of need. 

And yet once more, this ‘‘comfortable word,” so helpful, 
so reassuring to St. Mary and St. John, had comfort too for 
all that group of mourners round the Cross. Witnesses of 
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His thoughtful love and care, even amid His own suffer- 
ings, they could not but have learned a deeper lesson of the 
infinite love of the Sacred Heart, in which they too might 
find a home. 

And we are among that ever-thickening crowd that 
gathers round the Redeemer’s Cross; here, then, is our 
lesson—a twofold lesson indeed — 

‘* All ye who seek for sure relief 
In trouble and distress, 
Whatever sorrow vex the mind, 
Or guilt the soul oppress,— 
Jesus, Who gave Himself for you 
Upon the Cross to die, 


Opens to you His Sacred Heart ;— 
Oh, to that Heart draw nigh!” 


That is the first lesson; and the second is this—“ That 
we may be able to comfort them which are in any trouble, 
by the comfort wherewith we ourselves are comforted of 
God.”+ That real sympathy which, amid His awful anguish 
of mind and body, Jesus felt for those around Him, entering 
into the very depth of their sorrow, making provision, with 
wondrous foresight, for the truest comfort of each; to 
comfort others with a comfort as true, as intimate, as self- 
forgetting, as His ;—that should be at least our desire, our 
aim. ‘Comfort ye, comfort ye My people, saith your 
God.” 


THE FourTH WorD. 


‘©My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?”—St. MATT. 
xxvii, 46. 


As we reach this fourth word, with its deep mystery of 
Divine sorrow, you will say here, at least, is no parallel 
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between the Cross and the Altar, between Calvary and our 
Christian Liturgy. Here, surely, is something which must 
ever stand alone, unprecedented, unapproachable, unrepre- 
sentable : “‘ Behold, and see if there be any sorrow like unto 
My sorrow.” 

And yet, dear brethren, you who are Communicants, 
and frequent Communicants, you who, by holy and devout 
use, are beginning to be at home in the sacred Mysteries, 
have you never felt that, spite of the clearer vision given 
you of the hidden love of God therein, and of the pre- 
vailing merits of the one Oblation, and of the reality of 
the Sacramental Gift, yet, nevertheless, there is something 
therein which, do what you will, you can never quite 
grasp; that though treading indeed on familiar, though 
albeit on holiest ground, yet it is, and remains, a mystery 
still? You are conscious of depths that you cannot fathom, 
heights that you cannot scale, that your eye even cannot 
reach. 

And why? You are tempted sometimes to ask it im- 
patiently ; tempted almost to give up because it is not all 
made clear. 

But, my brethren, have you not reflected how this sense 
of mystery, of which your human heart complains, because it 
is human, is indeed the very stamp and proof-mark of the 
Divine? If the Eucharist did all lie open to our gaze, 
would it be the Divine thing it is? The Eucharist and the 
Passion then, Calvary and the Altar, have this in common, 
that they each contain a mystery which no eye—I do not 
say no human eye, but rather no created intelligence—can 
scan; they are of those deep things into which, indeed, 
“‘ angels desire to look ;” the “ deep things of God” which 
only the Holy Spirit “ searcheth.” 
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** No seraph in the sky 
Can fully bear that sight, 
But downward turns His burning eye 
From mysteries so bright.” 


None but a Divine Person can ever fully know the mystery 
of the Divine suffering of which this fourth word is the 
human utterance. 

That He, the only begotten, the well-beloved Son from 
all eternity, could ever be forsaken of God,—that we know 
were impossible ; and yet we are certain here is no fictitious 
playing a part, and that it was a real forsaking of which He 
was conscious when He uttered that awful word. It is such 
a mingling of the human and the Divine—the human cry 
so unmistakable in its intensity, yet the Divine union so 
irrefragable, so secure! Soin the Blessed Eucharist, it is 
the mingling of the Divine and human that so bewilders us. 
Bread and wine so certainly. ‘“‘ My Body,” ‘‘ My Blood,”— 
His own words, so unmistakable, so impossible to explain 
away. 

One or two rays of light, though, break through the 
mystery, such as our human sight can bear. 

1. Clearly these two distinct natures are in one Per- 
sonality. ‘“‘My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken 
Me?” It is “the bitter lament of the suffering human 
heart, the plaintive cry of the human soul, distressed at the 
absence of Divine consolations, withheld during the Passion.” 
It is the voice of the victim rather than of the Priest, the 
language of the Man of sorrows rather than of the Eternal 
Son, as such; yet He Who speaks is “not two, but one 
Christ.” 

So, again, in the Holy Eucharist there are two “parts,” 
and but one Sacrament; we say this of the one part, that 
of the other, but the union of them is complete; without 
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“confusion of substance,” there is unity of the outward 
sign and the thing signified; bread and wine, the Body 
and Blood of Jesus, one complete Sacramental Gift ! 

2. Again, out of this thick darkness comes a revelation 
of sin. Could we but fathom that mystery of suffering we 
should know better than we do the true nature of that 
which caused it. As we look down into the awful abyss of 
the Redeemer’s desolation, we seem to realize somewhat of 
the awfulness of that mass of world-wide sin which could 
separate the sinless Christ, as the Sin-bearer, be it but for 
a moment, from the light and love of God. And surely the 
thought is borne home to us, What must it be to bear on 
one’s own soul and conscience the sin which lay so heavily 
on the Son of God? If to Him the load was so intolerable, 
how would it crush me down “to the place of darkness and 
to the deep”! So turn we again and again to that sure 
shelter which is ours in the blessed Memorial of His great 
sin-bearing, where— 

**Lo! between our sins and their reward 
We set the Passion of Thy Son, our Lord.” 

3. Again, it is a revelation of suffering—suffering at its 
worst. ‘There is one sorrow in this world, and only one, 
which is lasting, which reaches beyond the grave; and that 
is the suffering caused by sin. All other sorrows, keen and 
painful though they be, are transient, limited by the short 
span of life ; of all other heaviness we may indeed say that 
it ‘‘endureth for a night,” and that “joy cometh in the 
morning,” the morning of the Lord’s return— 


‘* For when He comes, nor grief nor pain 
Can ever cloud His glorious reign.” 


But here, in the misery which sin brings with it, or by which 
it is speedily followed, is a heaviness which the morning 
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cannot brighten—which has, indeed, no morning, but “ the 
blackness of darkness for ever.” When the day breaks, 
the shadows shall flee away; but not “Ais shadow. The 
light of eternity but deepens its intensity. It is “a darkness 
that can be felt””—felt in the souls in which God is not, in 
which God has been rejected; we may well “fear as we 
enter into that cloud.” It is “‘the second death.” 

4. Last of all, and in strange contrast, it is a revelation 
of bliss) Men have sought everywhere for true happiness. 
Who would have thought to find it amid the gloom, the 
anguish, the misery of Calvary, least of all in this saddest of 
the seven words? Yet is it not so? If the deepest misery 
be the hiding of God’s face, what is the highest bliss? Is it 
not in restoration to the Father’s love, return to the Father’s 
home, which the desolation of my Redeemer’s soul has won 
for me? Here, then, at the Cross, and at the Altar, we 
ransomed children of God may begin to “ comprehend with 
all saints what is the length, and breadth, and height, and 
depth of the love of God;” and as we know it more and 
more in the blissful ages of eternity, may come by it to 
measure the bitterness of that desolation, the anguish of that 
forsaking which the Redeemer tasted, in order to teach to 
fallen man the preciousness of the love of God. 


Tue Firth WorD. 
“TI thirst.”—ST. JOHN xix. 28. 


This short fifth word of Jesus on the Cross reveals to us 
His bodily sufferings, as the fourth word revealed those of 
His mind and soul. 

It is a revelation in either case. He spoke them, not 
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as wrung from Him by stress of pain or misery, but because 
He willed to make us partakers of His sorrows, in order 
that, knowing how He suffered for us, we may come to 
learn also how infinitely He has loved us. 

Thirst was an especial feature in the agony of cruci- 
fixion, as usually of those who die from loss of blood. For 
hours this burning thirst has been consuming Him; but only 
now that all is accomplished, “that the Scripture might be 
fulfilled,” that men might see later to Whom the dark sayings 
of prophecy had pointed, in Whom all Scripture was fulfilled, 
He allows Himself to say, “‘ I THIRST.” 

Moreover, He would thus draw to Himself one final 
indignity, one last act of cruelty; for it is difficult, I think, 
to see any kind intent, anything but cruel mockery, in the 
act that followed: .“‘One of the soldiers ran, and took 
a sponge, and filled it with vinegar, and put it on a reed, 
and gave Him to drink;” as it had been foretold in the 
sixty-ninth Psalm, “When I was thirsty they gave me 
vinegar to drink.” 

And now let us notice how, in our hours of Divine 
Communion, when we “show the Lord’s Death till He 
come,” the revelation of this fifth word lives with us, as 
Calvary with its Divine Liturgy speaks to our souls. “TI 
thirst.” Is it not a revelation of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
that meets us in those words ? 

1. He is dying—dying for love of us—and He would 
be remembered. The dying do not like to think we shall 
forget them; how pathetically the yearning eye, the 
clasped hand, even when speech has failed, seem to say 
to us, “Remember me ; think of me sometimes”! What 
an exquisite pathos the poet has put into those words of 
the dying girl— 
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** You'll bury me, my mother, just beneath the hawthorn shade, 
_ And you’ll sometimes come and see me, where I am lowly laid. 
I shall not forget you, mother; I shall hear you when you pass, 
With your feet above my head in the long and pleasant grass.” 


Yes, the dying like us toremember. And Jesus? “Do 
this in remembrance of Me.” It was the one last request, 
the dying favour that He asked. It all comes home to us, 
is all summed up in this word from the Cross, “I THrrst ” 
—thirst with the thirst of the dying for the memory of love! 
In the beautiful language of the Church, “To the end that 
we should alway remember the exceeding great love of 
our Master, and only Saviour, Jesus Christ, thus dying for 
us, and the innumerable benefits which by His precious 
blood-shedding He hath obtained to us; He hath instituted 
and ordained Holy Mysteries, as pledges of His love, and 
for a continual remembrance of His death, to our great and 
endless comfort.” 

2. But that thirst is deeper still. Remembrance, how- 
ever constant, however loving, does not fully quench that 
thirst of His. “With desire have I desired to eat this 
Passover with you before I suffer.” ‘Having loved His 
own,” as St. John touchingly says, ‘‘ He loved them unto the 
end,” and He would be satisfied with their love in return. 
Nay, more; He would unite them wholly to Himself: “TI in 
them, and Thou in Me, that they may be made perfect in 
One.” So it was in the first Eucharist in the upper room ; 
so in every Eucharist since and now. ‘There is the cease- 
less desire in the heart of Jesus, not only to be with us 
always, ‘all the days” —‘‘T will not leave you comfortless 
[orphans], I will come to you”—which desire He satisfies, in 
the mystery of His sacramental Presence ; but there is still 
His ceaseless longing to unite Himself to us, to take us, all 
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and each, into the very fulness of Divine Life. And that 
desire, too, finds its fullest expression, its most intense 
satisfaction, in the Divine Communion, “He that eateth 
My Flesh, and drinketh My Blood, dwelleth in Me, and I 
in him.” 

3. How, then, is this desire, this thirst of Jesus, met, 
responded to, by the children of His Church? ‘They gave 
Me gall to eat: and when I was thirsty they gave Me vinegar 
to drink ;” ‘TI was thirsty, and ye gave Me no drink.” 

(1) How true it is—truest of all in the Sacrament of 
memory, of union! 

“Why are its dainties all in vain 
Before unwilling hearts displayed ? 
Was not for them the Victim slain? 
Are they forbid the children’s Bread?” 
So many non-communicant Christians! So many com- 
municating so infrequently ! 

(2) And of those who come, some, like the soldiers, 
letting His thirst go unheeded, while they cast lots over 
His clothing. . Wrangling over external matters, or engaged 
in mere formal Churchmanship, mere respectable profes- 
sion; conforming, but not loving; communicating, but not 
adoring ;. receiving the Sacramental Gifts, but not living 
the Sacramental life. As He said to Simon the Pharisee of 
old, when He came to be his Guest, so now of such Phari- 
sees to-day, “I entered into thine house . . . thou gavest 
Me no kiss.” 

Learn we, then, my brethren, here beneath the Cross 
of Jesus, the greatness of His desire. Learn we to yield 
ourselves to that thirst of love. No more heartless Com- 
munions, no more abstaining from the Heavenly Feast, no 
more reserve, no “keeping back part of the price;” but, by 
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His grace assisting us, a complete surrender, a whole- 
hearted service, an oblation worthy of His great outpouring 
of Himself to us, 
‘My Lord, shall I not love Thee, 
Who gave Thyself for me ? 
The world may tower above Thee, 
But Thou art all to me, 
When, in Thy bitter Passion, 
Tread my hope above, 
T’ll pay Thee in like fashion, — 
Pll give Thee love for love.” 


THE SIxTH WorRD. 
‘It is finished,—ST. JOHN xix. 30, 


The first impression we receive from this sixth word is 
one of relief. Certainly, to those who heard it beneath 
the Cross, it must have been so. After those protracted 
sufferings, with all their varied and intensified aggravations 
of anguish, it must indeed have been with profound relief 
that those who loved Him heard the suffering Lord pro- 
claim that the end was near. “It is finished.” It is quite 
intelligible to us, it is soaltogether human. We, too, know 
the sense of strain removed, of tension relaxed, when some 
long and laborious task is over, and we can say, “It is 
finished.” Or we have witnessed some painful scene—the 
sufferings, perchance, of a little child—and when at last 
sleep, even the sleep of death, supervenes, we, too, feel a 
thrill of relief and say, “‘ Thank God, it is all over at last.” 

All this, indeed, is in the cry of Jesus. The last Scrip- 
ture is fulfilled; all things written of the Son of man are 
accomplished ; the weary life, the bitter rejection by His 
own nation, the disloyalty of His chosen ones, the mockery, 
the shame, the cruel scourging, the anguish of the Cross,— 
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all these are almost at an end, and it is with a truly human 
sigh of intense relief that He exclaims, “ It is finished.” 

All this—and yet more. Note the calmness of those 
words. That was ever in all circumstances a supreme 
feature of the words of Jesus. ‘‘ Never man spake like this 
Man ;” noneso calmly, with such Divine assurance. Amid 
the storm on the lake it is, ‘“‘ Why are ye so fearful?” Among 
the famishing multitude and the panic-stricken disciples it 
is, “ Make the men sit down,” for “‘ He himself knew what 
He would do.” In the garden at the moment of the arrest, 
amid the armed retinue, it is, “‘ Suffer ye thus far,” that He 
might heal the ear of Malchus. It never forsook Him, 
that Divine calm ; it is His to the very last. And it pro- 
ceeds, as before, from His knowledge of what He would 
do, so now from His knowledge of what He has done, and 
of what, by that Cross and Passion, He yet should do. But 
it was altogether a Divine intuition. 

See how, from an earthly point of view, His work looked 
at that crisis. ‘Ordinary common-sense observation,” it 
has been remarked, “would have said that no enterprise 
had more hopelessly broken down.” He had made the 
great attempt, preferred the amazing claim, and this is what 
it had come to. “Before these days rose up Theudas, 
boasting himself to be somebody. . .. After this man rose 
Judas of Galilee in the days of the taxing, and drew away 
much people : he also perished ; and all, as many as obeyed 
him, were dispersed.” 1 Had it been different with Jesus of 
Nazareth? Had not His work too come to nought? The 
ecclesiastical authorities had solemnly condemned Him as 
a blasphemer ; the foreign power, under their pressure, had 
given Him over to a criminal death ; the people, appealed 
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to, had preferred Barabbas, the robber and murderer ; His 
few followers had been scared into flight ; one had disowned 
Him, and another had given Him over to His foes for less 
than the purchase price of a slave. Surely no enterprise, no 
mission, no claim, ever came to a more hopeless, a more 
complete, a more disastrous end. 

Yet He knew—still knew—what He would do. A few 
minutes more, and that pierced Hand will do what none has 
been strong enough to do before. ‘When Thou hadst 
overcome the sharpness of death, Thou didst open the 
kingdom of heaven to all believers.” He sees into the 
world of spirits, where all the faithful await His coming ; 
where, indeed, His triumph shall begin; where 

‘* Himself proclaims the story 
Of His own incarnate life, 


And the death He died to save us, 
Victor in the awful strife.” 


He looks again to earth, and He sees the disaster of His 
Death swallowed up in the triumph of His Resurrection ; 
nay, He sees in that Death itself, the mighty moving power 
that shall ere long win the world to His side; He sees His 
Church rising up in the power of His Death and of His 
endless indwelling Life, winning souls to God, breaking 
the power of evil, crushing the serpent’s head, who was now 
indeed bruising the Redeemer’s heel. Well may His words 
ring with a conqueror’s note of triumph, “ It is finished.” 

2. And the Liturgy which shows forth His Death, has 
its note of triumph too. 

The Oblation is made, the Absolution given, the Comfort- 
able Words spoken ; the deeper mystery succeeds, followed 
by the Divine Communion; we are one with Him and He 
with us, we dwell in Him and Heinus. “ It is finished.” 
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This mystery of grace and love, this wondrous union of the 
human and the Divine; and then the song of triumph, echo 
of the angels’ song at His Incarnation, earnest of the song 
of the redeemed above, ‘Glory be to God on high, and in 
earth peace, good will towards men. We praise Thee, we 
bless Thee, we worship Thee, we glorify Thee, we give 
thanks to Thee for Thy great glory.” Yes, the “ Consum- 
matum est” of the Passion is the “ Gloria” of the Liturgy, 
and in no fanciful sense ; for what is the Eucharist itself but 
the blessed consummation of the Passion, the abiding, and 
most fruitful issue of that which was finished on Calvary? 

3. Let us gather, then, some Communion-tide lessons 
from this sixth word, in the great primal Liturgy of the 
Cross. 

(1) “It is finished.” Rest, calm,—that we have seen is 
in this word ; and we, too, need it, amid the strife and the 
turmoil of life, the stress of temptation, the pressure of 
circumstances, Let us find it here in the quiet sanctuary, 
in the holy service where He is with us “all the days.” 


**O Altar, Altar, there is not 
Tn all this world so sweet a spot, 
As where thy snowy coverings hide 
The emblems of the Crucified.” 


(2) And-secondly, confidence. ‘The work of righteous- 
ness shall be peace ; and the effect of righteousness quietness 
and assurance for ever. And My people shall dwell in a 
peaceable habitation, and in sure dwellings, and in quiet 
resting-places.”+ That, indeed, is “ the work,” “ the effect,” 
of His ‘‘righteousness,” which the Lord “finished” and 
“cut short”? upon the Cross. Let us rest on this security, 
especially in our Communions—“ the pledge to assure us 
thereof,” as the Prayer-book calls that Holy Sacrament. 


Seilsa, XXX, 17st Ss ? Rom. ix, 28, 
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A good Priest upon his death-bed, who had been much 
disturbed by feelings of uncertainty and failing trust, said to 
those about him, when the end was near, “ Everything has 
failed me except the Sacraments.” 

(a) Confidence in prayer, “The doctrine of peace in 
prayer,” says Archbishop Benson, “ is stated by St. John with 
perfect simplicity and clearness, namely, that no unanswered 
prayer is lost. ‘We know that we have’—know it, are aware 
of it as a simple matter of fact—‘ that we are in possession 
of all the gifts that we have begged of Him.’ Nothing is 
more saddening than to pray and agonize with all faculties 
day after day, and to rise when all is over and say, ‘He 
has not given it me. He knows best. I submit. But He 
has not heard my prayer.’ Nothing more’strong, nothing 
more pure, than the insight which St. John gives. ‘He has 
heard me. I know not how. I shall know. Till then I 
would not unpray one prayer. I fave the petition I have 
asked of Him. I know it.”? And this confidence in prayer 
rests, indeed, on those great words of Jesus, “It is finished,” 
and should be ours in fullest measure when we present our 
petitions at the Altar together with the finished Oblation. 

(2) Confidence, too, as to forgiveness, To know, not 
hope, that I am at peace with God, that my “ unrighteous- 
ness is forgiven and my sin covered.” Can we doubt it 
—we, “before whose eyes,” in mystic memorial, “Jesus 
Christ is evidently set forth, crucified among us”? The debt 
is paid, the debtor then is free. 


‘* There was none other good enough 
To pay the price of sin ; 
He only could unlock the door 
Of heaven and let us in.” 


‘¢ Tt is finished !” 


1 « Communings for a Day,” pp. 70, 71. 
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THE SEVENTH WoRD. 


‘Father, into Thy hands I commend My Spirit.”—Sr, LUKE 
xxiil. 46. 

My brethren, this great Liturgy at which we have been 
assisting draws near to its conclusion. See, the Priest has 
drained the chalice to its very dregs—‘‘ The cup that My 
Father hath given Me, shall I not drink it? ”—not one drop 
is left unconsumed. ‘“ When Jesus had received the vinegar ” 
—that was the last drop in His bitter cup—“ knowing that all 
things were now accomplished,” ‘‘ He bowed His head.” ? 
He has, indeed, like the High Priest in the beautiful descrip- 
tion of old,? “stretched forth His hand to the cup, and 
poured out of the blood of the grape, at the foot of the Altar, 
a sweet-smelling savour unto the Most High King of all.” 
“The solemnity of the Lord is ended, He has finished 
His service.” > Now He may leave the Altar, lay down the 
vessels of service, put off the holy garments ; so, indeed, He 
does. The Son of God, having “saved others” by not 
saving Himself, ‘comes down from the Cross,” and the 
vestment in which He has redeemed us is indeed laid aside. 
**T have power to lay it down, and I have power to take it 


again.” 
‘* Lifeless lies the broken Body, 
Hidden in its rocky bed, 
Laid aside like folded garment.” * 


Laid aside for those three days, but to be taken again 
and worn for ever before the throne of God, by Him Who 
is our “ Priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek.” 
Meanwhile the spirit of the unvested Priest may pass to its 


1 St. John xix. 30. 2 Bcclussal. its 
§ Ecclus, 1. 19. * A, and M., 122 (Archbishop Maclagan), 
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rest and thanksgiving. “ Father, into Thy hands I commend 
My spirit.” 

Nor is the Liturgy a stranger to the same calm peace at its 
close. “The peace of God, which passeth all understand- 
ing, keep your hearts and minds;” and, at our choral 
Eucharists, the (unc Dimittis, “ Lord, now lettest Thou 
Thy servant depart in peace.” Thus, then, the closing scene 
on Calvary may be ever with us in this best and holiest 
service of the Church, this ceaseless memorial of our dearest 
Lord, His best legacy to His children: ‘‘ Peace I leave 
with you, My peace I give unto you; not as the world 
giveth.” 

Let us weave them thus together, and learn these last 
lessons that both Cross and Altar teach. 

1. And first, how this peace at the close grows out of 
what has gone before; just as that beautiful form of 
blessing, ‘‘The peace of God, which passeth all under- 
standing,” is reserved by the Church for the close of the 
Eucharist, and is attached to no other of her services. And 
what is that out of which that peace proceeds? My 
brethren, Jesus could say, “Father, into Thy hands I 
commend My spirit,” because He had said before, “I have 
finished the work which Thou gavest Me to do.” It is 
complete surrender, resulting in realized blessing. Not till 
Abraham had laid his son on the altar, in obedience to 
the will of God, did he hear from heaven the words of 
benediction, “‘ Because thou hast done this thing, ... there- 
fore in blessing I will bless thee, . . . because thou hast 
obeyed My voice.” 

Two things, then—obedience and surrender. 

(1) Obedience. It is ever the cheerfully obedient who 
inherit the peace of God, Around the soul that knows it 
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has heard His voice, and is walking where He directs, even 
though it be up a Moriah or a Calvary, there ever breathes 
the sweet calm of conscious blessing. It is so in our daily 
life ; it is so no less in our Communions. “ Give me the 
peace you tell me of,” you say, ‘‘let me realize its benedic- 
tion, and I will come often to Church and Altar Service.” 
But it is beginning at the wrong end. Obedience first, and 
then the blessing. Take God at His word—“ In this place 
will I give peace ;” frequent that place, obediently waiting 
upon Him, and see then if He will not open the doors of 
heaven, and send down such a blessing as your astonished 
heart shall not be able to contain. 

(2) And surrender. Could Ananias have the peace 
of God while he kept back part of the price? What a 
contrast his to the death of Jesus! ‘“‘ He fell down, and 
gave up the ghost.” ‘‘Jesus bowed His head, and gave 
up the ghost.” Bowed His head, as He had bowed His 
will, in sweet surrender to the will of God. For He had 
kept back nothing. All the price He had, indeed, paid 
down—to the last pang, to the last drop of His priceless 
Blood. It may be a bitter lesson, but it is a needful 


one—that to know the peace of God, nothing must be 
withheld. 


“* All we have to offer, 
All we hope to be— 
Body, soul, and spirit, 
All we yield to Thee.” 


[ As year by year the Cross comes before us again, as the 
| memory of it is renewed weekly, daily, in the Holy Sacra- 
ment, let us endeavour to be ever making our surrender 
more complete, those words we say at the Altar more 
real and true, “ And here we offer and present unto Thee, 
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O Lord, ourselves, our souls and bodies, to be a reasonable, 
holy, and lively sacrifice unto Thee.” l 

2. Nor must we fail to note how the supreme surrender 
of allis before us in this last word. “Into Thy hands I 
commend My spirit.” To surrender that is, indeed, to sur- 
render all. It is the last offering man can make to God, 
the last act of confidence crowning a life of trust. 

It is not, it cannot be, an easy thing to die. Death is 
unnatural, revolting. It was so to the Son of man, decause 
He was the Son of man. 


“Tis this new feeling, never felt before, 
That I am going, that I am no more ; 
*Tis this strange innermost abandonment, 
This emptying out of each constituent 
And natural force by which I came to be.’’! 


“We drop out of life, out of ourselves, out of our own 
hands, out of light, out of all human help or experience. 
We let go, we fall, we disappear as a stone let loose from 
our hands to fall down a dark pit of which we know no 
bottom. No eye can follow, no love can accompany, no 
hand can withhold, no voice can cheer ; the last ties crack, 
loosen, break.” ‘That is to die. But “our very collapse 
allows faith its last chance. All hold over itself is lost to 
the soul. Let it give itself the more wholly into the hands 
of the Eternal Father, ... and lo! the fall becomes no 
desperate ruin, but a rush, a flight into the arms of. that 
good Father Who, even in the darkness, will lay fast hold 
and bear it up.” ° 

Yes, but to do that is indeed the supreme act of faith. 
“ Father, into Thy hands I commend My spirit.” 


1 Newman, ‘‘ Dream of Gerontius.”’ 
2 Canon Scott Holland, on ‘‘The Seven Last Words,” 
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3. Let us realize fully, then, the nature of that peace. 
Our blessed Lord is really using the words of the thirty-first 
Psalm; but He alters a single word in the quotation. 
David wrote, ‘Into Thy hands I commend my spirit, .. . 
O Lord, Thou God of truth.” Jesus says not “ Lord,” or 
“ God,” but “ Father.” That is the secret of the peace of 
Jesus. When He would teach us to pray, He bade us say 
‘Our Father ;” when He would teach us to die, still it is 
“Father” that He bids us say. Here is the source, the 
foundation, the final resting-place of faith; for, indeed, 
“that sonship abides in us all, cumbered and clouded 
though it be by our sin; and while it abides, faith is still 
possible. For its native motions are the spontaneous out- 
come of that spiritual kinship, which, if once alive and free, 
impels us towards Him by Whose love we have been 
begotten.”* ‘Father, into Thy hands I commend My 
spirit.” It was in Jesus the last call upon His human will, 
to throw itself wholly upon the Father’s care and keeping ; 
it must be so, too, in every one of those who, receiving 
Jesus Christ, have “power to become the sons of God.” 
In them, too, even in the supreme hour of mortal dis- 
solution, the ‘Spirit of adoption” will cry, ‘Abba, 
Father.” 

Let us learn, then, to live as Jesus lived, in that realized 
sonship, in obedience, in surrender, in constant trust. Let 
the close of this touching service, let the close of each 
Eucharist, which we attend, with its final Peace, let the 
close of each day, as we “‘lay us down in peace to take 
our rest,” remind us of that hour when we shall lay aside 
the vesture of our earthly service, “the body of our 


1 “Tux Mundi:” essay on ‘ Faith,” p, 53. 
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humiliation,” so that, of His mercy, our Nunc Dimittis may 
be as sweet, as calm, as confident as His, 


“‘ With Thy benediction 

Falling on our ear, 

Pray we then, Most Holy, 
Be Thou ever near ; 

Near us ’mid the shadows 
Of the coming night, 

Near us when the morning 
Breaks with golden light.” 
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** Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites !”—ST. MATT. 
XXili, 23. : 
THIS woe of our blessed Lord would seem to have been 
spoken on the Tuesday in Holy Week, just after the discourse 
on Abraham, and the Jews’ consequent attempt to stone our 
Lord in the Temple. It was the last day of His public 
teaching, and with these words, closing with the tender and 
pathetic lament over Jerusalem,' His public ministry may be 
said to have been closed. It is, then, His farewell, at once 
stern and sad, to the Holy City, to the Temple, and to those 
who had therein rejected Him. 

Again, on regarding the whole passage, we observe that 
the text forms one of a series of woes, continued over several 
verses. In these are described the several features of the 
sin of hypocrisy, which our blessed Lord condemns. 

1. There is the scrupulous paying of tithes on even such 
small things as their garden herbs, mint, anise, cummin, 
while they omit the weightier matters of the law, judgment, 
mercy, faith—‘‘a total want of a sense of proportion,” as it 
has been called ; “ punctiliousness as to the infinitely little, 
disregard of the infinitely great.”* 

1 Vers. 37-39. 


2 Right Rey. Bishop of Vermont, to whom I am indebted for 
some of the thoughts in this sermon. 
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2, Then there is the straining out the tiny gnat, while 
at the same time the great camel is readily swallowed ; the 
blind guides with their false teaching, and their plausible 
and finely drawn casuistry. 

3. Further, there is the making clean the outside of cup 
and platter, while within is extortion and excess— the 
hideous contrast between external spotlessness and inner 
corruption.” This is indicated also by the other striking 
figure of the sepulchre, white and fair on the outside, 
and within full of dead men’s bones and all pollution. 
Ceremonial defilement was contracted by contact with the 
dead under the Jewish law. In connection with this, 
there was a very curious custom to which our Lord’s words 
appear to allude. Every spring it was usual to whitewash 
the many tombs by which Jerusalem was surrounded, in 
order that men might see them easily, and so avoid cere- 
monial pollution through approaching them. There would 
seem, then, to be a subtle irony in our blessed Lord’s 
allusion. The whitened tomb looked pretty enough in the 
landscape, but the real object of the whitening was that 
men might avoid it. Avoid, then, He would say, obtrusive 
piety, lest you find something different, something defiling, 
underneath the specious outside. 

4. Finally, there is the building of splendid monuments 
to the martyrs of former times, in pious horror at the 
wickedness of those who slew them, while they themselves 
were on the point of sending the very Son of God to the 
Cross! Filling up the full measure of their fathers’ sin. 

Now, as we come to look at these words of Christ for 
our own edification, warning, and instruction, I notice that 
they seem to indicate both a corporate and an individual 
addiction to this sin of insincerity. There may be a kind 
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fall into unconsciously, as they might breathe unconsciously 

atainted atmosphere. And there may be, again, a personal | 
insincerity which springs from a really insincere and hypo- ! 
critical heart. The first is like an infectious disorder, which 
may be thrown off when the fever abates or the environ- 
ment is changed. ‘The latter is organic, at the root of the 
man’s moral being; it may, indeed, be eradicated, but the 
operation is severe, and only possible under the good 
Physician’s hand. Against the first we must, indeed, be on 
our guard; against the second we must pray as against a 
deadly evil that would corrupt our whole spiritual being. 
Let us think of both of these for a few minutes. 

(1) And of the first, surely our Lord’s words about 
the building of the monuments of the martyred prophets 
by the very men who were compassing His own death, 
has something in it of warning for our own age. May 
we not, at this Holy Passiontide, be falling under this 
very condemnation, as we speak of those who crucified 
the Son of God? To “is martyred memory, indeed, we 
build memorials, cathedrals, churches, sanctuaries ; in His 
memory we celebrate the Memorial Eucharist; in His 
Name we have daily services, and the many observances 
of the Christian year. We hold up our hands in pious 
horror at the rejection of Him by scribe and Pharisee, 
at His condemnation by Pilate, at His betrayal by Judas, 
at His denial by Peter. This is all very well; but how 
do we treat this Son of God ourselves? How do we 
treat Him as a nation, as a Church? We say He was 
a King—the King of the Jews, the King of men; we 
say that the Jews were blind in their fury and envy not 
to see it so. Then do we make him our King? Is the 
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real Controller of the thought, the spirit, the practice of 
our own age, this same Jesus of Nazareth whom they 
crucified? We say He was the Prophet, like unto Moses 
the lawgiver, whom God promised of old to send—‘“‘of a 
truth that Prophet that should come into the world.” 
Do we, then, make Him ovr Lawgiver? Are our laws, our 
customs, our society ways, our commercial practices, 
strictly, confessedly, sincerely, universally framed according 
to the law of Christ ? 

Take a single test. “ Bear ye one another's burdens,” 
said the apostle, “and so fulfil the law of Christ.” Is 
that the law of our modern life? Or is it not rather this— 
every man for himself, every class for itself, every trade 
for itself? And is shat the law of Christ? Do you not 
see, then, my brethren, the danger that the very churches 
we build to His Name may be like the monuments to the 
Jewish martyrs, and witness to our national hypocrisy ? 
‘*Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites!” 

Again, we speak sometimes, and sneeringly, of the dark 
ages of medizeval superstition and corruption, and boastfully, 
perhaps, of the clearer light and purer practice of Reforma- 
tion-times; yet do we calmly, and without a protest, 
witness the denial and attempted destruction of the Faith, 
the elemental truths of Christianity, for which the early 
martyrs shed their blood? and have we substituted, for 
the autocracy of a Pope, the autocratic and infallible 
authority of the reviewer and the critic ? 

Again, we speak with horror of the abominations of 
heathen times and lands; the degrading rites of fetish and 
idol worship, or the disgusting licence and immorality of 
the later Roman Empire—the revelations of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, for example; yet do not our great Christian 
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_ cities call out for another visitation of God? Not to speak 
of the idol-worship of fortune-hunting and money-making, 
the greed for gold, as gross as any idolatry, do we not 
tolerate openly drunkenness and immorality? And not 
only does our legislation not restrain these, in some cases 
it positively encourages and licenses them ! 

We send opium to degrade the Chinese, and raw 
spirit to the savage, to teach him a savagery to which 
before he was a stranger; and we send what is worse 
than either, ovr own example—our own whited sepulchre 
of Christian profession, covering a life of self-indulgence 
and sin. One of our colonial Bishops said the other day, 
at a great meeting in Exeter Hall, that he would thank 
God if there were, in a certain British settlement, a single 
English layman, of the many living there, who showed 
the heathen, by example, what a pure Christian life really 
was ! 

(2) But there is individual personal hypocrisy, as well 
as corporate and national. The Greek word “ hypocrite ” 
literally means “an actor,” one who ‘plays a part.” 
Dr. Newman, in one of his sermons, says that ‘‘on the 
whole, there are three classes of men in the world: open 
sinners, consistent Christians, and between the two (as 
speaking with the one, and more or less acting with the 
other) professing Christians, as they are sometimes called 
‘nominal Christians.’ ” 

(2) There is the mercenary hypocrite, who hopes to gain 
something by his profession . of religion, like the Pharisee 
who made long prayers, and yet, or even by those means, 
devoured widows’ houses. Such, I suppose, would be the 
man who joins a particular Church from social reasons, or 
attends the ordinances of religion in order to get on in 
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his profession, because it is considered the right thing for a 
professional man to do. It may not, I hope, be very com- 
mon, but I fear it is not altogether unknown. 

(6) Then there is the more common form of wishing to 
stand well in the opinion of others—to have a reputation 
for charity, for good works, and so on; about which our 
blessed Lord cautioned us in His words on prayer, fasting, 
and almsgiving. “Be not,” He says, “as the actors... . 
They fave their reward.” They seek applause and they 
get it. 

(c) Or, again, there is the more subtle form of insincerity, 
whereby not so much others, as ourselves, are deceived ; the 
forgetfulness that Prayer, Sacraments, all means of grace, 
are means, not ends. We may be punctilious enough never 
to omit our morning prayers, but we may come down to 
breakfast in a bad temper, and say nasty sharp things .to 
servants or children. We may go to an early Communion, 
fasting as the pious custom of the Church is, but be very 
slothful in spiritual exercise, very self-indulgent in ordinary 
life. We may go twice, or even three times, to church on a 
Sunday, but be very worldly in heart and desire, even while 
we are there. To us, then, our blessed Lord would say, 
“These ought ye to have done, but not to leave the other 
undone.” 

Three things, then, let me say in conclusion. 

1. Sceing how subtle a thing insincerity is—how, in 
some way or other, every one of us may, without knowing 
it, come under this woe of Christ—how watchful we should 
be over our own motives, specially in religious matters ; how 
careful never to judge the motives of others, or to charge 
them with hypocrisy !_ To his own Master each man standeth 
or falleth, and “ who art thou that judgest another?” Only 
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by Him Who can read all hearts, Who “ knew what was in 
“man,” can these words be safely uttered concerning others, 
“ Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites !” 

2. And then let me say one word of caution against a 
foolish reaction from insincerity, whereby, through a strange 
meeting of extremes, people sometimes come to be them- 
selves thoroughly insincere{ There are those who will make 
no profession, take no part in religious or Church life or 
work, refuse to go to Church or to Communion, lest men 
should be able to point to inconsistencies in their lives, and 
so charge them with hypocrisy. ‘“ /.am no hypocrite,” they 
say. But such persons, in their terror of being thought 
insincere, actually become so. For surely it is the veriest 
insincerity to assume towards religion and worship an 
attitude of indifference which the heart does not really feel ; 
it is as hypocritical to allow ourselves to be thought worse, 
more careless, more averse to religion, than we really are, 
as it is to pretend to be better than we are. Let every man 
act, as well as give, “‘as he is disposed in his heart;” let 
him be, as much as possible, before his God, before his 
fellows, before himself, his true and real self. 

And that brings me my third and last thought. 

3. What is the’Christiam’s real guarantee of sincerity, 
his truest safeguard against hypocrisy? Is it not, indeed, 
as Dr. Newman has#aid ?—“ An-Honestytinaffected desire of 
doing right, is the test of God's teu€ servants. On the other 
hand, a double mind, a pursuing other ends besides the 
truth, and in consequence an inconsistency in conduct, and, 
to say the least, a halfconsciousness of inconsistency, a 
feeling of the necessity.of defending one’s self to one’s self, 
to God and to the world—/fis is hypocrisy, and the sign 
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one in whom there is a ruling sense of God’s Presence 
within him ; whose conscience is illuminated by the Holy 
Spirit, so that he habitually realizes that all his thoughts, all 
the first springs of his moral life, all his motives and wishes, 
are open to Almighty God. Dear brethren, may He Who 
can read all hearts, He Who saw Nathanael under the fig 
tree, and knew his inmost soul, be able to say of each one 
of us, as we pass under His searching scrutiny, not, perhaps, 
‘* Here is one quite perfect, quite free from fault, quite all 
a Christian should be,” but at least this, ‘‘ Behold an 
Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile!” 


ey 


3 BEGINNING AND THE 
ENDING. 


THE BEGINNING AND THE 
ENDING. 


A LADY-DAY EASTER. 


*‘T am Alpha and Omega, the Beginning and the Ending, saith 
the Lord.”—REv. i. 8. 


Amp the host of heaven in the blue firmament which 
surrounds this world on which we live, there are certain 
stars which are called binary, or double stars. They are 
so called from certain characteristics which they possess. 
To the unaided eye each seems but as a tiny single point 
of light. But, when viewed with telescopic aid, they 
resolve themselves each into two great orbs. Two great 
suns, indeed, they are, each revolving round the other. 
Such, in the firmament of the Church’s year, is the 
festival which we keep to-day. Only once besides in a 
period of more than sixty years, and I know not how much 
longer, has Easter Day fallen on the 25th of March—the 
Festival of the Annunication, or Lady Day. To all, then, 
who are conscious how much they owe to the commemora- 
tions of the Christian year in keeping alive in their hearts 
and memories the great elemental facts of our redemption, 
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this coincidence of these two great days will be of more 
than passing interest, and may fitly have a prominent place 
in Easter thoughts and in an Easter sermon. 

(1) Lady Day and Easter Day—the Annunciation 
and the Resurrection. We see at a glance, I think, how 
they hang together; how the one is necessary to the 
other, the complement of the other. No Lady Day, no 
Easter Day; but given the first, then the latter a necessary 
consequence. 

Let me make my meaning clear. These two com- 
memorations bring before us the beginning and the ending 
of the work of our redemption by the Son of God. On 
Lady Day we commemorate the Divine message sent to 
St. Mary at Nazareth, that the ‘‘ Holy Ghost should come 
upon her, and the power of the Highest overshadow her,” 
and “that that Holy Thing which should be born of her 
should be called the Son of God.” It is, in fact, the first 
coming of God the Son to “take our nature upon Him,” 
that in fulness of time He might “be born of a pure 
Virgin.” It is the entrance into our nature and our life of 
Him Who made the worlds. 

And Easter—the Resurrection—it is the crown of that 
life, the necessary consequence of it. Living for three 
and thirty years among us, rejected, crucified, slain, tasting 
death for all men, it was not possible that He, the Word 
made flesh, could be holden of it ; God could not leave His 
soul in Hades, or suffer His Holy One to see corruption. 
How beautifully these two thoughts are woven together in the 
great hymn of St. Ambrose, the Ze Deum, “When Thou 
tookest upon Thee to deliver man, Thou didst not abhor 
the Virgin’s womb. When Thou hadst overcome the 
sharpness of death, Thou didst open the kingdom of 
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heaven to all believers”! These are the two great events 
which we commemorate to-day. 

(2) Again, there are beautiful points of harmony between 
the two events, upon which reverent minds will delight to 
dwell. 

(a) Each is the work of the Divine Spirit. It was by 
the operation of the Holy Ghost that the Son of God 
became incarnate; and we are told in the Epistle to the 
Romans that it was by the same Spirit that God “raised up 
Jesus from the dead.” ! 

(2) Again, an angel messenger announced to St. Mary 
the coming of the Son of God, and an angel announced 
to the women at the sepulchre that the crucified Lord was 
risen. 

(c) In each case, too, a demand was made on human 
courage and on human faith. Courage: “Fear not, Mary,” 
saidthe angel at Nazareth. ‘‘ Fear not ye,” said the angel 
to the women at the empty tomb. And faith: “ How shall 
this be?” St. Mary had asked of the angel; and how slow 
were even the apostles to understand that Christ must suffer 
and rise the third day—‘‘for as yet they knew not the 
Scripture, that He must rise again from the dead.” ? 

These and other beautiful points of semblance we may 
devoutly dwell upon ; but these are sufficient from which to 
gather some plain lessons for our faith and practice. 

1. And first, let us learn therefrom how truly super- 
natural in all its features is our Christian religion. Chris- 
tianity is not a beautiful code of laws and morals. It is 
belief in, committal of ourselves to, sincere, loving, earnest 
following of a Divine Person, Whose whole claim upon our 
regard is of a supernatural order. You cannot eliminate 
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the miraculous from Christianity without destroying Chris- 
tianity. The religion of Jesus Christ begins with the super- 
natural and ends with the supernatural. It begins with the 
miracle of Nazareth, the miracle of the Word-made flesh— 
‘conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary.” 
It is consummated by the miracle of the Resurrection— 
“the third day He rose again according to the Scriptures ;” 
and itis upon our holding firmly to both those miracles that 
our faith and hope depend. “It is necessary to everlasting 
salvation that we believe rightly the Incarnation of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” says the great Creed. And St. Paul, “If 
Christ be not risen, your faith is vain; ye are yet in your 
sins,” 

Those are the two foundation-stones of the Christian 
religion. ‘To remove either is to bring down the whole 
fabric of the Faith—and yet to admit their reality is to open 
the door to the supernatural in religion. 

2. On the other hand, we see how truly human the 
Christian religion is. How fully does He Who is “the 
Alpha and Omega, the Beginning and the End,” meet the 
needs and solve the problems of our difficult and complex 
human life! For, my brethren, indeed life is a mystery. 
“What we are, and whence we came, and whither wending,”’ 
those are indeed difficult questions. 

We wake up to intelligent life, but the past is dark 
behind us, We find ourselves here in life, our work to do, 
our place to fill. ‘That work sometimes, perhaps, little else 
but a struggle to live at all; a few years of hard toil and 
weary watching, obstacles, falls, bruises perhaps, all along 
life’s track, and then—then back again into the darkness— 
the darkness, the mystery, the abandonment of the tomb. 
“Man that is born of a woman hath but a short time to 
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live, and is full of misery. He cometh up, and is cut down, 
like a flower ; he fleeth as it were a shadow, and never con- 
tinueth in one stay.” 

What does it all mean, then; this little life—mystery 
behind, mystery before—coming out of the unknown, going 
forth into the unknown again? Now, it is the Incarnation 
and Resurrection of Jesus which alone supply the answer. 
“Jesus, knowing that He was come from God and went to 
God,” says St. John of the Incarnate Life; and Himself, 
“I came forth from the Father, and am come into the 
world; again I leave the world, and go to the Father.” 
The disciples, when they heard those words, exclaimed, 
“Now speakest Thou plainly, and speakest no proverb ; now 
are we sure that Thou knowest all things.” Why were they 
so moved at those apparently simple words of His? Was it 
not that they felt instinctively that in them He had indeed 
unlocked the secret of human life? He, the Alpha and 
Omega, had thrown light upon life’s two dark places, its 
beginning and its end. “ From God—to God.” That, then, 
is our origin, that our destiny ; and, knowing that from the 
human life of Jesus, there remains but one thing for us to 
do, even to make the part of life between those two 
extremes—the years, I mean, of our present life on earth— 
as much as may be like His, as much as may be in ac- 
cordance with the will of the Almighty, all-loving Father, 
from Whom, as He has shown us, we also came, and to 
Whom we too must go. 

3. And how bright the light which this Christian 
doctrine sheds upon our future! It is, indeed, in the hope 
which this day imparts that we lay our Christian dead 
to rest; that we ourselves, when our time shall come, 
may go down without fear to the darkness of the tomb. 
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“He shall change our vile body, that it may be like 
unto His glorious body.” ‘He that raised up Christ 
from the dead, shall also quicken your mortal bodies, 
by His Spirit that dwelleth in you.” But mark the words 
“by His Spirit that dwelleth in you.” That is the con- 
dition. Those and the words immediately following 
contain, indeed, our great Easter lesson. ‘ Therefore, 
brethren, we are debtors, not to the flesh, to live after 
the flesh. For if ye live after the flesh, ye shall die: but 
if ye through the Spirit do mortify the deeds of the body, 
ye shall live. For as many as are led by the Spirit 
of God, they are the sons of God.” ? 

We need that warning, my brethren, and we need it, 
I think, especially to-day. Lent, with whatever it has 
meant for us of strictness, of self-control, of self-denial, 
of increased religious earnestness, once more is over; 
and there is always a danger of reaction. Now no longer 
any need, do we say, to curb our appetites, to hold off 
from the pleasures of the world and of society; now no 
very special demand upon attendance at Church and 
Communion? Yet is that true? is that safe? 

Do not let us lose the benefit and blessing of a well- 
spent Lent by carelessness now. Let us remember it is 
always needful for God’s redeemed children to “ walk 
circumspectly, not as fools, but as wise, redeeming the 
time, because the days are evil;” and that although, 
indeed, God desires to see us, His children, happy and 
free in this life on earth, yet if the death and resurrection 
of Jesus are, indeed, our hope, then the life of Jesus must 
be our perpetual guide. We must “die unto sin, and 
rise again unto righteousness;” we must live, as He 
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did, near to God, in prayer, in the Father’s House, in 
blessed Communion; it must be owrx meat and drink to 
do the Father’s will; in a word, to “overcome,” as He 
also ‘‘overcame, and is set down with the Father on His 
throne.” 

So may we conclude with that beautiful prayer to God 
from the ancient Collect: ‘‘ That as we have known the 
Incarnation of His Son Jesus Christ by the message of 
an angel, so, by His Cross and Passion, we may be brought 
unto the glory of His Resurrection, through the same Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” 
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iE ALEr OP JESUS: 


‘‘Here is the patience.of the saints: here are they that keep the 
commandments of God, and the Faith of Jesus.”—REV. xiv. 12, 


THOSE words ought to describe the Church of Christ 
at all times. Three characteristics: Patience—“ waiting 


? 


for the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ;” ‘‘ Keeping 
the commandments of God”—holiness of living ; “‘ Keep- 
ing the Faith of Jesus”—that of which St. Paul speaks 
at the end of his troubled life: “I have fought the 
good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the 
Faith.” 

Now, what is meant in the text, and what did St. Paul 
mean by “the Faith,” “the Faith of Jesus”? Is it not 
just this? The twelve apostles, whom Jesus of Nazareth 
gathered round Himself, watched His life, heard His words, 
weighed His claims, until at last, when He put the great 
question to them, ‘‘ Whom say ye that I am?” one of them, 
speaking for the rest, was able to say, “ Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God.” That was a formulated decla- 
ration of faith in regard to the Person of Jesus Christ. It 
was the first Christian Creed, and He declared, “ Flesh and 
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blood hath not revealed it unto Thee, but My Father Which 
is in heaven.” To that belief, then, they were henceforth 
committed; to it eleven remained true, one fell away. 
Those eleven passed through the fiery trial of the Passion 
and Crucifixion ; to them Christ showed Himself alive after 
His Resurrection “by many infallible proofs,” and in their 
presence He ascended into heaven. To those eleven 
another was added. One it must be who, having “ com- 
panied with them all the time that the Lord Jesus went in 
and out among them,” and having been “a witness with 
them of His Resurrection,” should assent to that first Creed 
concerning His Person to which the eleven were committed. 
Thus Matthias was numbered with the eleven apostles, and 
the twelve were again complete ; and those men went forth 
in the power of the Holy Ghost to preach that Faith about 
Him, adding their own personal testimony to the reality of 
His Death, Resurrection, and Ascension. Then converts 
came in, that is, those who accepted that Faith of Jesus. 
How were they to be received? A Rite of admission had 
been given by the Lord Himself, but what was required of 
those to be thus baptized ? 

Let us look at a single instance. Philip, the deacon, 
has instructed the Ethiopian courtier, and he desires to be 
admitted to the Christian society. ‘“ Here is water,” he 
says ; “what doth hinder me to be baptized?” But Philip 
requires something. “If thou believest with all thine 
heart,” he says, “thou mayest.” But believe what? Listen 
to the eunuch as he makes his confession of faith, and you 
will see, “I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God.” 
It was a definite assent to a dogmatic statement about the 
Person of Jesus Christ; the same that St. Peter had made 
in the name of the twelve at the beginning. On that 
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faith Philip baptizes him. But I should like to ask whether, 
if the eunuch had said, “I believe that Jesus Christ was 
a good man,” or, “I accept the teaching of the Sermon 
on the Mount,” Philip, on the strength of that, would have 
baptized Him ? 

That, then, my brethren, is the origin of the Christian 
Creed. Christianity has consisted from the first in a certain 
definite belief concerning the Person of Jesus Christ ; con- 
cerning the facts of His Life, Death, Resurrection, and 
Ascension, and the reality of His true Godhead and true 
Manhood ; and in the acceptance of that revelation of 
God which He, the Incarnate Son, was believed to have 
given to men. By Christians were understood those who 
accepted those facts and that revelation as true ; and an 
open profession that they did so was required of them 
before admission to the Christian society. This fact is 
thrown into stronger relief when we remember that, in days 
of persecution, those condemned to death for this Faith of 
Jesus were usually given a chance of life if they would 
renounce their belief. A certificate of such renunciation, 
signed by a magistrate of the time, has recently been dis- 
covered." 

The Faith of Jesus, then, being a definite thing, 
capable of and necessitating accurate definition in terms, 
it was obviously essential that there should be some short, 
comprehensive formula which could be thus used at the 
baptism of converts. Undoubtedly some such form or forms 
did exist even before the books of the New Testament were 
written. In St. Paul’s Epistles there are distinct allusions 
to these. “The form of sound words” which he bids 
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Timothy “hold fast,” is certainly some definite formula in 
use; and the “deposit” (‘that committed to thee” it is 
rendered in our translation) which he bids Timothy to 
keep, is clearly the same thing. 

The Greek term for the Creed is the “Symbol.” That 
term had two common uses, It signified the earnest-money 
paid down to secure a contract ; hence it came to mean the 
belief to which a Christian pledged himself at baptism as 
part of the Christian covenant or contract. Again, it signi- 
fied the password of the soldier; hence the formula by 
which a Christian could make himself known to his fellow- 
Christians. And yet another name was the “ Rule of 
Faith,” that by which the teaching of any individual minister 
or local Church might be measured or tested. 

In early times persons were under instruction a long 
time for baptism, which, as a rule, was administered by the 
Bishop twice in the year, at Easter and Whitsuntide. On 
the eve of baptism the Creed was taught, and that was called, 
in military phrase, the “‘¢raditio symboli,” or “the delivery 
of the password.” Then, at baptism, each candidate recited 
the Creed, which was called “ redditio symbol,” “the giving 
back of the password,” and on this they were baptized.! 
To us Anglican Churchmen that “Symbol,” “ earnest- 
payment,” “ password,” “ Rule of Faith,” is the Apostles’ 
Creed. 

Let me recall to you a moment your personal relation 
to that formula of Faith. It is most intimate and serious. 
When you and I were baptized as infants, to those who 
stood for us at the font, our sponsors, that Creed was recited 
in interrogatory form: ‘Dost thou believe in God the 
Father Almighty?” and so on. And to that question they 
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responded, “ All this I steadfastly believe ;” and the further 
question was put, “ Wilt thou be baptized in this faith?” 
with the answer, ‘‘ That is my desire.” 

If any were baptized as adults, that same profession was 
made with their own lips. When we were each of us con- 
firmed by the Bishop, the question was again put to us, 
“Do ye acknowledge yourselves bound to believe... all 
that your godfathers and godmothers in your baptism under- 
took for you?” and each of us, having been carefully taught 
that that involved adherence to the Apostles’ Creed, answered 
deliberately and before God, “ Z do.” 

Then, as often as we come together ‘for worship, day by 
day, and twice a day, we recite that Apostles’ Creed. Are we 
laid upon a bed of sickness? The Priest of the Church 
of England is directed, in “ The Order for the Visitation of 
the Sick,” to rehearse the articles of the Faith, saying thus, 
“ Dost thou believe?” etc. (again it is the Apostles’ Creed) ; 
and the sick person shall answer, “ All this I steadfastly 
believe.” 

Thus intimate, thus lifelong, from infancy to death, is 
our personal relation to this ancient confession of the Faith 
of Jesus. 

“From the days of St. Paul to this,” says the late 
Bishop Forbes, “these articles have been the sum and 
substance of Christianity. Nothing more than that is of 
absolute necessity to salvation. When a child is baptized, 
the Church demands no more of him or his sponsors than 
an assent to the Apostles’ Creed; and when a Christian 
soul is going out of the world to meet its Judge, it is 
in the terms of the same Creed that the dying man is 
interrogated.” 

One or two things, then, I may surely say to those whose 
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entire Christian position rests upon this Faith of Jesus 
and upon this early form of confessing it. 

1. You will, of course, thoroughly understand it—the 
Apostles’ Creed. You will take pains to do so. It is 
expected of you by those within your Church; it is ex- 
pected of you equally by those outside ; for they know how 
intimately you are pledged to that Creed by baptism, by 
worship, by profession, in life and death, and they may 
rightly wonder when a Churchman is ignorant of the Creed 
to which he is so intimately pledged. But it is demanded 
of you further by your own conscience, for you cannot 
conscientiously hold such responsible relation to a form 
of faith which you do not thoroughly and rightly under 
stand. 

(1) You will know, then, its history. I mean the history 
of its actual form. 

Now, this particular form of belief, to which the Anglican 
Church has so entirely committed herself and committed 
you and me (it is printed seven times in her Prayer-book), 
is first found in writing in the exposition of Rufinus, in 
the fourth century. Its late appearance iz writing 1s, 
no doubt, accounted for by the fact that in early days 
the profession of faith which, as we have seen, existed in 
a form of words from the days of the Apostles, was taught 
to catechumens privately and orally, and by them com- 
mitted to memory.t. As we have it, it is, indeed, the 
Roman form of the Western Creeds. Let us remember, 
however, that that is in no way to its discredit. The 
political position of Rome made the Church there 
necessarily prominent in Christendom; but the Roman 
Church of the fourth century was very different from the 
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Roman Church of medizval or of modern times, which 
has, unfortunately for the unity of Christendom, added 
to the primitive Faith dogmas which are not primitive, 
or warranted by Holy Scripture, which she demands should 
be received as matters of faith. 

(2) And, again, we should understand the substance 
of the Creed. It is, indeed, little else than the Gospel 
narrative thrown into a short form; the first confession 
of the Divinity of Christ made by St. Peter, accepted 
by those first baptized, together with the facts of Christ’s 
death, resurrection, ascension, to which the Apostles 
witnessed. The “descent into hell” (understood as 
“Paradise,” “ Hades,” the “place of departed spirits,” 
as every child in our Church schools understands it) can 
present no difficulty to those who are rightly instructed 
in the facts of our blessed Lord’s life and death. Nor 
is it such a trifling matter as may be supposed. It is, in 
fact, a most important statement of the reality of our 
Lord’s death, the departure of His truly Human Spirit 
to the world of spirits whither our own must go. 

And the “Holy Catholic Church” and the ‘‘ Com- 
munion of the Saints” will be intelligible to those to whom 
the Church is, indeed, a Divine Society—the mystical Body 
of Christ on earth and in Paradise. 

2. And secondly, having this Creed, pledged as we are 
to this Creed, we should know not only its history and its 
meaning, but we should know its value. It is, indeed, a most 
precious heritage. 

It is no small matter for thankfulness that we belong to 
a Church which is neither a creedless Church, nor resting 
on a confession of faith drawn up in days of confusion 
and turmoil, without ancient precedent, without universal 
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authority, and liable to be discredited by its own members 
in days of calmer judgment. We rest upon a Creed which, 
in substance, Apostles taught, on which they baptized, and 
which has been and is received throughout Christendom, 
‘always, everywhere, and by all.” I might remind you of 
Mr. Keble’s words: ‘ Next to a sound rule of faith, there is 
nothing of so much consequence as a sober standard of 
feeling in practical religion, and it is the peculiar happiness 
of the Church of England to possess in her authorized 
formularies an ample and secure provision for both.”* For, 
indeed, the Creed is “‘the Rule of Faith ;” by loyalty to it 
we can “measure” all teaching given to us; we are not at. 
the mercy of the individual minister and his “ views ;” 
behind him, and under our feet, is the verity of the Faith, in 
substance the same as that on which Philip baptized the 
Ethiopian convert. 

3. Last of all, we must regard our Christian Creed as 
final. It is “the Faith of Jesus,” “‘ the Faith once delivered 
to the saints,” 

The very mistake of Rome is that the primitive deposit 
can be developed, expanded, added to, until dogmas are 
required to be held as matters of faith of which primitive 
Creeds knew nothing. Nor, again, is the Catholic Creed a 
form good enough for early days—food for babes which 
strong men can do without—to be cast away later on, as 
men grow wiser and more learned. Men never can grow 
wise or learned above what is written, what is revealed. 
The Christian faith is “the revelation of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God.” It is the perpetual reiteration of St. Peter’s 
early Creed, ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God,” and it must hold good for all time, till He shall 
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come again “ Who is the faithful Witness, and the First- 
begotten of the dead.” “Here,” around this Creed of 
His Universal Church, this Creed which you and I pro- 
fess,—‘‘ here is the patience of the saints; here are they 
that keep the commandments of God, and the Faith of 
Jesus.” 


THE END. 
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